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AMERICAN 


on your 14th birthday 


THE DANCING MASTERS 
AMERICA, INC. 


A National Organization of 1,200 Members 


offers you a 


36 HOUR NORMAL COURSE 


FOR DANCE TEACHERS 
6 hours per day—6 days—36 hours 


From Monday, July 28th to Sat., Aug. 2nd 
Headquarters—Hotel Astor—New York City 


FACULTY INCLUDES 


* Miss Catherine Littlefield * Madame Sonia Serova 
: Ballet Mistress Musical Comedy and Children's Dances 
* Johnnie Mattison * Johnny Plaza 
Tap Teacher Acrobatic |. 
* Dorothy E. Kaiser * Sam Abdullah 
Novelty Routines Baton Swinging 
Lawrence Hostetler, A. J. Weber 
Ballroom 


Tuition Rates—Entire Course—Including Notes. 
For Non-members 36 hours $35.00 
For D.M.A. members 36 hours $25.00 


THE 58th ANNUAL D. M. OF A. CONVENTION 


Will Be Held in the 


GRAND BALLROOM —HOTEL ASTOR—N. Y. C. 
Entire Week of August 3rd, 1941. 


Send for D. M. of A. Normal School and Convention Bulletin | FACULTY INCLUDES 
% ANTON DOLIN | ANATOLE VILZAK 
Walter U. Soby, Secy.-Treas. : Ballet Master Character and National 
553 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. MADAME SONIA SEROVA % DOLORES MAGWOOD 
Dear Sir: Please mail (Free) D. M. of A. Normal School and Baton & Dences 
Convention Bulletin—Complete information about membership, etc. * ALBERTO GALO 
ovelty Tap Exhibition Ballroom 
i * BENJAMIN B. LOVETT 
Old Time Dances 
Name 
% BALLROOM TEACHERS 
r EDNA R. PASSAPAE, A. J. WEBER, OSCAR DURYEA, RUDOLFO D'AVALOS, 


Address 


JOHNNIE MATTISON 
June, 1941. 
Evening Entertainments—Ballroom Instruction—Banquet 
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FABRICS 
GIRL” 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER’S MUSICAL SPECTACLE 


ing 


Starr 
JAMES STEWART JUDY GARLAND - HEDY LAMARR 
LANA TURNER ana TONY MARTIN 
Costumes Designed by ADRIAN _ 
and ALL materials for costumes and settings by DAZIAN’S 


The World's oldest and largest theatrical fabric organization 
| 


(mai couron ) ---- 


DAZIAN'S, Inc., 142 W. 44th St.. N. Y. C. 
Please send me FREE a copy of ‘GOLDEN BOOK OF 
COSTUME FABRICS’ containing the “Star Spangled 
Banner Line,’’ and information regarding the Dazian 
Design Service Club. : 


142 WEST 44th STREET « NEW YORK « EST. 1842 


CHICAGO: 222 N. MICHIGAN AVE. ° BOSTON: 260 TREMONT STREET 
PHILA: 105 So. 12th STREET ° LOS ANGELES: 731 So. HOPE STREET 
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PROMINENT DANCE. STUDIOS 


NEW YORK 7 NEW YORK 


Dear Miss Howard: 
In reply to Sadie N. Nissen’s question and 


a the question in general, “How soon should 


children dance on their toes?”: I think 

there is no more frequent question asked a 

dance teacher by mothers of three and four 

year olds, or beginners. To it I always re- 

THIS SUMMER AT THE LARGEST _ ply, “You may dance on your toes when 

SPANISH-AMERICAN DANCING SCHOOL your muscles are developed sufficiently and 

IN NEW YORK your feet are strong enough to support your 

i Aled advsnced teach- body. They say other teachers put children 

| ing methods given in on toes during the ‘first lesson. My reply 

Complete Summer Teacher | BODY asi is, “Will you be responsible for your kiddy’s 

Courses in Authentic REDUCI G feet?” “Oh! no!” the mother will say. 

ere is no so pai 

SAMBA © FOX TROT © WALTZ | and double peat 

e EXHIBITION e SPANISH he osama gling to keep up. The foot instead of being 


strong and powerful is weak and the ankle 


AIR CONDITIONED NEWYORK 


ROOF GARDEN FOR SUN BATHING 
Write or Phone for Further Details TAP TEACHERS ! 


| NEW MATERIAL—NEW ROUTINES 
V U ITA FOR A NEW, BIGGER SEASON 


(D. RAY-WELTA) Billy Dae 


Modern Tap 


133 61 N. RH. 4-9801 1658 Bway., Room 601, N. Y¥. C., CO 5-8965 


The School 
American Ballet 
Auly 7th fo August 16th 


An intensive six weeks course for Teachers, Advanced and Intermediate Students, in 
classic ballet, toe, variations, plastique and analysis of ballet technique, by two dis- 
tinguished members of the permanent faculty: 


ANATOLE OBUKHOFF and MURIEL STUART 


Students are provided with written material including a series of planned specimen classes. 


Write for descriptive folder 


637 Madison; ‘Avenue, New York City—Plaza 5-1422 


Vol. XIV, No. 8 THE AMERICAN DANCER JUNE, 1941 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE AMERICAN DANCER MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. Entered 
as Second Class Matter May Sth, 1933, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Trade mark registered. Copyright 1938, 
by The American Dancer Magazine Publishing Co., Ltd. Ruth Eleanor Howard, President. All rights reserved. Contents of this magazine may not be 
reproduced in whole or part without permission. Unsolicited manuscripts, drawings or photographs are sent at the author’s risk. Photographs cannot be 


returned. Price: 25 cents per copy; subscription price, $2.50 a year, $4.00 for two years, in the United States and possessions; Cuba, Mexico, Panama and 
Canada, $3.00 a year. Other countries, $3.50 a year. 
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PROMINENT DANCE STUDIOS 


® PRO and CON... 


turns frequently. However, these beginners 


are not on their toes. 


Students who attempt to dance on their 
toes without knowing how, often injure their 
feet permanently and never dance again. 
It is possible for anyone with a little practice 
to stand up on the toes, if he or she wears 
the hard toe ballet slipper,- but merely stand- 
ing on the toes is not dancing and even 
walking about on toes, with knees bent and 
to the front, is not dancing. 

I have tried for fifteen years to educate 
the parents and students in technique. Be- 
ginners will stand with the weight on the 
inside of the foot. This is worse than care- 
less: it is dangerous. Many students who 
have not been taught to stand with weight 
on the outside of the foot become flat-footed 
and suffer from fallen arches. Then they 
blame dancing instead of the ignorant teach- 
er who allowed them to make this terrible 

‘mistake of going on toes too soon. 

I certainly agree with Miss Nissen and 
I would like to shake hands with her. May- 
be some day I will. Sincerely, 


My dear Miss Howard: 


Almost every time I put a show on, either 
a big recital or a very small floor show, and 
one of my advanced pupils performs a very 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Summer Courses 


RACGINI DEVI 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN 
HINDU DANCER FROM INDIA 


Teachers in 


for Tea 
HINDU DANCE AND MIME 


oga posture and breathing ——— for dancers | 502 PARK AVE. (at 59th at), N. Y. C., 


Y 
Studio 1104, Carnegie Hall, N. Y 


by 


CO 5-9739 


Marl, ynn 


DANCE STUDIO 


at the Hotel Delmonico 
ANNOUNCES 
Summer Material 
Courses for Teachers 


Original steps in all forms of 
Ballroom Dancing 


e TANGO @ FOXTROT 
@ RHUMBA @ ONE STEP 
CONGA PEABODY 
AB 
@ SAMBA @ LINDY 
POLKA © OBEREK 


@ VIENNESE WALTZ 


ORIGINAL EXHIBITION 
ROUTINES AND NOVELTY 


DANCES 


We shall be glad to have you make our 
studio your headquarters for telephone 
calls and mail while in New York. 


All classes now forming—Also private lessons 


appointment. 


Write or call for further information 


PL 3-6735 
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CLARA |. AUSTIN 
Children’s Ballroom 


ALBERT BUTLER 
Rumba and Tango 


OSCAR DURYEA 
Early American and 
Newer Squares and Rounds 


§ix Master 


course in 


BALLROOM DANCING 


The Most Comprehensive Course 
Ever Offered in One School 


@ Teacher’s material for beginners, intermediate and advanced pupils. 

@ Teacher’s training courses. | i 

@ Training in steps and technique for contest dancers and advanced 
students. 


SIX WEEKS — JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 2 


A complete course each week 
36 hours including notes—$35. 


Arrangements may be made for separate or extended courses 
Private Lessons by Appointment 


Write, phone or visit for booklet at the 


FRANKLYN OAKLEY SCHOOL 


225 West 57th St. (Bet. Broadway & 7th Ave.) CIrcle 6-3858 


The ballroom facilities of the school covering 5,000 sq. ft., assures 
proper ventilation and ample space. 


MICHAEL HERMAN 
Folk Dances of All Nations 


FRED LeQUORNE 
Exhibition Ballroom 


FRANKLYN OAKLEY 
Foxtrot, Waltz 
and Novelties 
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PROMINENT DANCE STUDIOS 


PRO and CON... 


NEW YORK 


FRANCES COLE 


TEACHERS MATERIAL CLASS—i0:30 A.M. WED. 
Summer Classes Now Forming 
BALLET—TAP—PANTOMIME 


€CARLOS STUDIOS 
1697 Broadway, New York City Cli 7-2675 


LOU WILLS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS | 
Acrobatic and Tap Classes Daily 
Afternoons and Evenings 


| ALBERT LEONARD, 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. Room 608 CO 5-9752 


dithcult toe number, I am beset with en- 
treaties from mothers to permit their darling 
babies to get toe shoes. However, after ex-. 
plaining to them how very detrimental it 
may be to them physically, I have been quite 
successful in changing their attitudes and 
really feel it has helped my business to a 
much greater degree than it may have in- 
jured it. 

Personally I have never seen a child un- 
der eight whose toe work was. so very out- 
standing although there may be exceptions. 
In my estimation toe work is only for chil- 


- dren who are interested in professionalism 


or for those who desire to become teachers. 
Soft toe ballet work is so sweet and gracful 
and develops poise, personality and mus- 


NEW YORK 


BHUPESH GUHA-Native of India 


Hindu Institute of Dancing 


“Hindu Nrittya Shala™ 
Classical and Folk Dancing 


110 E. 59th St. El. 5-8027 


E. 59th St. Eldorado 5-7855 C. 


LEON FOKINE 
and ALEXANDRA FEDOROVA 


School of Ballet 


Children, intermediate, Advance and 
Professional 


ALEXIS 


JOHNNY MATTISON 


DANCE STAR MAKER 


DAN DAILEY, JR.—M.G.M. GRACE McDONALD—Musicals SUNNIE O'DEA—Universal 
RAY McDONALD—M.G.M. EDNA SEDGEW!ICK—Musicals CAROL BRUCE—Universal 
JUNE HAVOC—Pal Joey 
Teaching at D.M.A. Normal School and Convention and at C.A.D.M. Convention 
HOTEL PLYMOUTH 143 WEST 49 ST. Circle 7-8100 


DOLINOFF | 


IS BACK IN NEW YORK 
at the 


Chalif School of Dance 
45 Rockefeller Plaza Cl 7-1927 


SALVATORE 


CLASSICAL 
BALLET & TOE 


ALBERTIERI STUDIO 


SUMMER COURSES NOW FORMING 


FOR INFORMATION: WRITE OR CALL 
A. ALBERTIERI, Mgr. 9 E. 59th St. EL 5-9850 


PACO CANSINO 


SPANISH 
CASTANETS & DANCES 


139 West 5éth Street, New York, N. Y. 


MME ANDERSON-IVANTZOVA 
SCHOOL OF BALLET 


BALLET AND CHARACTER 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Telephone: COlumbus 5-2520 


FACULTY 


Igor Schwezoff, Margit & Ivan Tarasoff, 
Hilda Butsova, Sonya Box, Gene Kelly, 
Jack Stanly, Brooks Durham, Jack King, 
Elsa Findlay, Naomi Gilooly, Lou Wills, 
Mildred Drewes, Steffi Nossen, Nadia 
Gueral, Evelyn Jantzer, Maidie du Fresne, 
Clara |. Austin, Herbert & Lucy Lee, 
Rodolfo & Albertina D'Avalos, Lawrence 


Parson, Don Chambers, Stasia Jurkiewicz, 
Willard Hall, Rutgers Neilsen. 


FREE 


The DEA's OFFICIAL BULLETIN—8 pages 
of newsy news for dance schools—mailed 
monthly on request. Send postcard, with 
school name and address, TODAY ! 


SOLVE NEXT SEASON'S PROBLEMS ... ATTEND THE 


DEA’s SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Hostetler, Evelyn Boardman, Thomas E. 


DANCE EDUCATORS 


1776 Broadway, New York 


42 HOUR PROGRAM 


Tap, Ballet, Modern, Eur- 
hythmics, History of Dance, 
Baton Twirling, Costume 
@ Designing, Stage Lighting, »@ 
Baby Dances, Acrobatics, 
Business Administration, 
Public Relations, Musical 
Comedy, Social Dances. 


FEES: INCLUDING DINNER - DANCE, 
¢ COMPLETE BOOK OF NOTES, ETC. 


Members of $1 5.00 
Members of DMA... $25.00 
Non-members... $35.00 | 


of AMERICA, Inc. 


Tel. Circle 7-3956 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
formerly baliroom editer Dance Magazine; Director 
of New York Society of Teachers of Dancing; 1954-56 
faculty of Dancing Masters of America; faculty 1941 
Convention of American Society Teachers of Dancing 


A 
BALLROOM 
NORMAL COURSE 


fundamentals and new material 


July 7—Aug. 29, Mon.—Fri., 11 am 
- 1 pm, complete in 2 wk. terms, 
20 hrs., 55. 1 wk., 10 hrs., *20. 
Iclass per. wk. (5 hrs.) "10. Single 
class lesson *2.50, private "10. 


Regisler Vow! 


CENTRAL BRANCH YWCA LEXINGTON at 33d 
New York City, phone: Wickersham 2-4500 


x - 


Shor 


Ballroom authority with un- 
limited repertoire of popular and 
Original dance steps. Successful 
creator of exhibition routines. 


THE BASSOES DANCE STUDIO 


66 FIFTH AVE. (NEAR I3th) NEW YORK City 
Telephone GRomercy 7-2290 


THE AMERICAN DANCER 


PROMINENT DANCE STUDIOS 
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cular coordination, so if there is a doubt, 
why take the chance? 

In my studio children under eight years 
of age are not permitted to take toe work 
and those over eight must have had sufh- 
cient ballet and barre work to develop feet 
and leg muscles to such a degree that the 
children do real toe dancing instead of “toe 
shoe dancing,’ which is a disgrace to the 
dance profession. 


May I also add in defense of ballet, all . 


my pupils must take ballet for foundation 
in all types of dancing, whether they like 
it or not. That is a rule in my studio and, 
really, I don’t have much difficulty in en- 
forcing it, for I feel that my experience 
should warrant that much confidence and 
respect from all my pupils and their parents, 
and if they don’t trust in my judgment they 
don’t belong to the class of people I cater to. 


Very MAE ROosz, Miami, Florida. 


Dear Miss Howard: 


In the last issue of THE AMERICAN DANCER 
you published two letters that I find ex- 


NEW YORK 


Routines for Exhibition 
Ballroom Dancing 


Specialized instruction for teachers. 
Send for Summer Normal Course Booklet 


FRANKLYN OAKLEY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
225 West 57th St. (East of B'way), a oe 
Telephone: Circle 6-3858 


LAWRENCE 


HOSTETLER 


Author of 
“THE ART OF SOCIAL DANCING” 
"“SELF-INSTRUCTION IN TAP DANCING" 


Instructor 


— Columbia University (5 years) 
New York University 
Savage School for Physical Education 
New Jersey State Teachers College 


Practical Material for Teachers in 


RUMBA—CONGA—TANGO 
FOX-TROT—WALTZ 
EXHIBITION BALLROOM 
TAP—BALLET 


HOSTETLER SCHOOL 


OF DANCING 
43 West 52nd St. N. Y. C. 


(Near Radio City) Plaza 3-0590 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 


SCHWEZOFF 


"61" Carnegie Hall, N.Y; C.. CO 5-9627 


JACK STANLY’S scucor 


IS YOUR BEST BET TAP 


Here’s wh ; BALLET 
1. FACULTY Aes entirely of teachers who are inant associated with ACROBATIC 
the theatre as producers or performers. SPANISH 
2. RATES are —" BATON- 


4. SPECIAL ATERIAL classes for teachers. 


1658 Bway., near 52 St., 


NM. Y. CO 5-9223 


BALLROOM and TAP DANCING 
‘¥g@ Summer Normal School 


June 2nd to August 29th 


Complete Course in Two Weeks 


Write now for particulars 


Colored Dance charts by mail—sample 
chart sent on request 


Winslow and Fitz-Simons 
South America 


and 


Return! 


"Scored a success for themselves—and the Amer- 
ican Dance."—by Special cable to the U. S. 
Three extra concerts added the first week in Buenos 
Aires . . . New territory added—after sensational 
debut, April 15. Return erigagement scheduled, 
Buenos Aires, Series of Six. 


@ ‘‘Artists who revealed spiritual re: technique... 
lightness . . . enthusiastic audience. aster wa 
traor 8 oy classic technique w ey m es 


@ ‘‘Demonstrated ali that can be expressed. in dancing . . . in all, won warm cogiamaa Pl’. MUNDO. 


SEASON 1941-42 NOW BOOKING 


Management: WILLMORE and POWERS, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Representative: ISADORA BENNETT, Empire Theatre, 1430 Broadway, N. 7. &. 


impeccable rhythmic sense . . . faultless 


JUNE, 1941 
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PROMINENT DANCE STUDIOS 


NEW YORK 


Chester Hale 


BALLET 


159 W. 56th St. 
New York City 
Co. 5-4070 


Under personal 
direction of 
Chester Hale 


MARMEIN 


SUMMER DANCE THEATRE SCHOOL 
MANOMET, MASS.—JULY & AUGUST 


5 wks. 4-7 hrs. daily training; weekly appearances; 
tuition and living $150—write for folder. 


MARMEIN 
316 W. 75th St., N. u 7-3721 


NOVELTY 
ROUTINES 
BY MAIL 
Send for Catalog 
Box 5 


The American Dancer 
250 W. 5&7 St. N.Y.C. 


VILZAK-SHOLLAR 


School of Ballet 
Ballet—Character—Adaglo—Toe—Variations 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JULY 7TH 
ite NOW for Bulletin 
113 W. os St., New York Circle 6-8743 


BORIS 


PRO and CON... 


tremely interesting, so much so that I have 
decided to renew my subscription which I 
had allowed to expire for just the reason 
Miss Nissen discusses in her letter. 

I could not allow my students to see pho- 
tographs of tiny children standing on their 
toe shoes—not on ‘“‘pointes’—and explain 
why they could not do the same thing. 
Usually the positions are very bad and any 
good teacher knows the harm that is being 
done the children. I spend too much time 
trying to correct improper beginnings not to 
feel very strongly on this subject. Many 
mothers are ignorant of the harm they do 
their children by allowing them to study 
with a teacher who either does not know 
her business or does not care what she does 
to her pupils. 7 | 

I do not take children under eight, except 


in very exceptional cases, and whenever I 


refuse to take a very young child I explain 
to the mother the reason for my refusal and 
almost always she is grateful. 

As to the letter from Mr. Mathis: I should 
like to say in answer to teachers who say 
they must teach what people want, that most 
people don’t know what they want, as re- 
gards dancing. I was told, years ago, when 
I began to teach, that I must “teach all 
kinds of dancing.” I teach ballet and char- 
acter dancing and nothing else, and get 
along very well. Also, one of my former 
students who has a school here has followed 
the same line and is also doing well. 

It is fairly simple to educate the parents 
since most of them are simply ignorant of 
dancing, but are not stupid. I feel that 
while there are several branches of dancing, 
no one person can properly teach “all kinds 


NOVIKOFF 


School of RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 
Summer courses forming now for Children, 
Adults and Teachers, Beginners & Advanced 
New York: 1425 B'way, Met. Opera House, PE 6-2634 
Branch: 12 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. Ken. 6691 


HUAPALA 


Summer Course June 16 to August 18 


Hawauan Dances 
Short Courses for Teachers 


108 E. 38th St., N. Y. C. LE-2-6044 


DANCING 


Special Teacher Courses 
All Summer 


7 East 48 St., N. Y. C. 


BALLROOM 
LO. Ov EXH 
GraceplD anaing- 


Plaza 8-0192 


Celli 


Former Ballet Master — Primo Ballerino a 
LaScala, Milan 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
WILL TEACH IN NEW YORK 
THIS SUMMER 


1697 Studio 607, Cl 5-7358 
Res.: Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. Cc. 


Ernest Carlos 
TEACH ER'S MATERIAL 


in 
© Tap @ Moderne 
Ballet Acrobatic 
@ Children's Routines 
1697 Broadway New York City 


SWOBODA 
YURIEVA 


BALLET—CHARACTER—ADAGIO 
DAILY TEACHER CLASSES 
JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST 
50 W. 57th Street, New York COlumbus 5-9857 


NEW YORK 


MIKHAIL ——— 


MORDKIN 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
CO &-6625 Stedie 819 
New York City Cernegie Hall 


a 


For- eachers 


by - ppointment 
BILL- 


1409 Sixth Ave., N. Y. Cc. Co 5-1162 


GLENDALE, L. I. 


Dorothy E. Kaiser 
School of Dancing 
Private and Class Training 


All types of Dancing 
88-28 Union Turnpike Glendale, L. L 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PLAY THE CASTANETS! 
A New and Authentic Home Study 
Course has been prepared by 


Nicholas 
TSOUKALAS 


728 taveiien Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


ILLINOIS 


gladys hight 


teacher's course 
bailet and tap revue with story; 20 other routines: 
adagio; acrobatic: sensational new work; free notes; 
teacher’ s certificate: uly 7 


7-19 


159 N. Michicas Ave. Chicago, Hi. 


“Dances That Charm’’ 


Clear, Illustrated Descriptions 
A Brilliant Solos, Groups, Revues 

Delightful Wee Folk Novelties 
COMPLETE LESSON OUTLINES 


JANET RECITATIVE DANCES and 
SONGS 


Catalog for Postage 
STUDIO Springfield, Ill. 


TARASSOVA 


Ballet—Toe—Character 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Ballet Training Manual 
-Choreographic Material for Recitals 


141 West 54th St. 


New York City 


Circle 5-7672 


EDNA McRAE 


School of the Dance 
Ballet — Character — Tap 


INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
JUNE 23 JULY 18 
Classes Day and Evening 
Information sent upon request 


Suite 500C, Fine Arts Bidg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Webster 3772 
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of dancing.” It takes at least one lifetime 
to learn to teach the ballet. 

-It seems. odd that the D. M. A. has not 
gone into these matters. Let us hope they 
will. 

I have enclosed a check for my renewed 
subscription as I wish to watch the issues 
and see what can be said in favor of ruin- 


DEAR Miss Howarp: 
Here’s the hand of an old-timer who has 
been traveling every Main Street in the 


country for I don’t know how many years. 


Let me tell you this is a new senstation find- 
ing THE AMERICAN DANCER magazine on 
stands in every little town I see. Thank 
heaven I can find it when I want it, and not 
a month later. Now every Main Street can 


the fellow who wrote that stuff on keeping 
America’s male dancers out of the army. 
I hope there are a few people left in this 
country who realize as I and others do that 


CALIFORNIA 


KOSLOFF 


ing the dancing future of small children. 


get just a little closer to the big town. | 
Here’s something I’d like to get off my 
weighted down chest immediately. I'm with 


CALIFORNIA 


One of the Leading Theatrical Schools 
of the West 
PICTURES—DANCE 
Branches Threugheat Seathern Callifernia 
8800 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills BR. 22846 


Sincerely, 
LisA GARDINER, 
Washington, D, C. 


CALIFORNIA 


With best wishes, 


| ERNEST BELCHER’S 


Summer Normal Course 
Commencing July 7th 


EDITH JANE 


Falcon Studios School of Dance 


SUPERB FACULTY A 
ERNEST BELCHER BALLET — CHARACTER — PANTOMIME 
SAM MINTZ UNDER 
Acrobatic 
NOW DIRECTING DANCES FOR 
ADOLPH BOLM  cotomata picture “BALLERINA” 
LEIANA Hula Full Summer Course starting in July includes Ballet, Character, Tap, Acrobatic, and 
LOUIS DaPRON' Tap Ballroom Dancing; Drama, Diction, Radio Voice, Piano, Modeling, Drum Majoring, 
Art, and Fencing under Adolph Bolm, Edith Jane, Ralph, and eight other recognized 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION 
SELF as Guest 


artist-instructors. 


5610 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HO 9356, HOLLYWOOD. CAL. 


Our productions are reviewed and performers chosen by screen, stage and radio scouts. 


eacher with Louis DaPron 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
607 SO. WESTERN AVENUE 


Los Angeles, California 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY NEW JERSEY 


OLD BARNEGAT 


SCHOOL OF THE BALLET 


AND ALL PHASES OF THE DANCE 
Offers 


2 Week Summer Courses from July 1—A ugust 15 


on $70 (all inclusive ) 
oe == Magic Long Beach Island, N. J. 


Eighteen miles of beach SCHOOL LIMITED TO 30 PUPILS Six miles at sea 


The teaching staff is comprised of famous artists from the Ballet Theater,—American Ballet—Metro- 
politan Ballet,—Philadelphia Ballet—and the Russian Imperial Ballet. 


Technique and Ad Posture, Character, and Dances Tap and Musical Comedy 


JACK POTTEI LEONARD WARE BILL PILLICH 


MORNINGS will = devoted to AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS are free for swimming, boating, 
complete dance training in ballet, tennis, basketball, hiking, or just lolling on the beach . .. Miles of 
tap, and character taught by a unspoiled bathing beaches for rest and recreation . . . The finest 
distinguished faculty. fishing and sailing on the Jersey Coast. 


Enjoy the teaching and association of such famous GUEST ARTISTS as PATRICIA 

BOWMAN, Prima Ballerina of the Ballet Theater and the Mordkin Company,—KAREN 

CONRAD, sensational new star of the ballet world,—and JOAN McCRACKEN, one of 
New York's loveliest ballerinas. 


Comfortable quarters ... Simmons Beds . . . Healthy, balanced meals... 
vegetables . .. Selected sea foods and meats. 


Fresh fruits and 


32 WEST 53 STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DANCE STUDIOS 


© PRO and CON... 


CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA 
nico 
William Moffe_ || CHARISSE 
Special Combination Course for Teachers in School | 
SOCIAL and EXHIBITION BALLROOM 
June 23—August 30 Johnny Boyle 
ROUTINES BY MAIL tap stylist 
1506 N. Highland Hollywood GR-1421 1358 N. Le Bree Hollywood HI-9281 
EAT lade, St 
with America’s Hoy, Wa, the 
at Their Studie” Commis 
r udio Commissary Ou, 


ASSOCIATED DANCING TEACHERS 
of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Invites you to combine business and pleasure by attending the 19th Annual Convention at the 


Knickerbocker Hotel 1" HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA !!! 
August 17, 18, 19, 20 
PARTIAL LIST OF FACULTY 


Ernest E. Ryan, Corinne and Ray Leslie, Thos. M. Sheehy. Alfred Lauraine, 
Jack Kofeldt, Trinidad Goni, Harry Hemphill, Virginia Gollatz. 


For further information write Ernest E. Ryan. 607 S. Western Ave.. Los Angeles. 


WATCH THIS SPACE FOR FUTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS... 


NEW JERSEY 


art in America will never be kept alive by 
snatching its practitioners away from the 
practice of their art. In fact, you'd be 
amazed how many, many people are on my 


side, on our side, as regards this business 


of the male dancer and the draft. Please, 
Miss Howard, throw your weight in on this 
side, 

Say, what’s happened to your magazine 
recently? Its reading content and pictures 
are getting appeal like nothing under the 


sun. Maybe I’m just a drooling balleto- 


maniac or whatever they call those guys. 

I'm nuts about dancing even though I am 
not a prcfessional, but I follow THE AMERI- 
CAN DANCER, and I know good reading when 
I see it. After that story on Carmen Amaya, 
I'd give up my job traveling to follow her 
around the world. 

Congratulations on your fourteen years of 
plugging for the dancer, and again my 
thanks for getting the magazine to where it 
can be found in the remotest dust bow] and 


desert towns. 
Most sincerely, 


FRANKLIN JAMES, 


Yuma, Arizona. 


TENNESSEE 


CALIFORNIA 


NEWARK 


Dence and Drama 
El Pablo Rey Playhouse, Santa Monica, 24276 


CONNECTICUT 


ASSOCIATED DANCING TEACHERS OF N. J. 
Meets first Sunday—September to May 
Edith Scherer, Pres. 
Freda Lippel, Sec.-Treas. 


Newark, N. J. 
Broad St. 


NEW LONDON—WATERFORD LONG ISLAND 


NASHVILLE 


ELIZABETH BRYANT COMBS 
DANCE STUDIO 
211 Eighth Ave. Phone 6-7614 Nashville, Tena. 
Danee Reutines by Mali 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON 


SCHRADER STUDIOS 
er the development of “Personality D. 
Available fer show on 
All Types of Dancing Taught 
Kearse Theatre Bidg. Chartesten, W. Va. 
Tal. 2-9409 — 2-7958 


MORGANTOWN 


LATHAM SCHOOL OF THE DANCE GLENDALE 
Ballet, Tap, Ballroom, Health Classes 
28 Myrock Ave. Tel. 7874 Waterford, Cons. DOROTHY €E. KAISER 
INDIANA 30-28 Unies L. 
RICHMOND 
OHIO 
KOLP SCHOOL CF DANCING 
Teething All Types of Dancing 
"326 N. 10th St. Richmond, Ind. 
Bess Newton Brown Studio of Dence 
LOUISIANA Dances of Distinction 


701 N. Perk Ave. Tel. 1337-W Werrea, Ohble 


KITTY MacDOWELL DANCE STUDIO 
BALLET—TOE—TAP—ACROBATIC—ADAGIO 
Legion Armory Dial 7941 Morgantown, W. Ve. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Dorothy Babin Dancing School WISCONSIN 
Conciiten Ace Le CHESTER EAU CLAIRE 
Main St. Phone 1277 McComb, Miss. Nes 
MASSACHUSETTS DOUGHERTY wetmoom Mitchell School of the Dance 
ACROBATIC—Taught by Wm. Herrmann, Jr. BALLET, BALLROOM, TAP DANCING 
ARLINGTON K. of P. Hall Eau Claire, Wiese. 
PHILADELPHIA 
CURRY SCHOOS OF DANCING | MILWAUKEE 
All Types of Dancing LOU-ELLEN OL OF DANCING 
allet— Acrobatic 
76 Hillside Ave. Ari. 2400-5823 Arlington, Macs. 1530 $. Brood st. PETROFF SLABY 
HYDE PARK LOUIS A. CRESCENTA ELLEN TANZOLA 
| 805 N. 28 St. West 1115 Milwaskee, wie 


LILLAFRANCES VILES RHODE ISLAND 


School ef Deaciag PROVIDENCE 


HAVANA, CUBA 


Stedie-Heme Werres Ave. Hyde Pork 2174 
era Stadio IRMA HART CARRIER 
Boylston St., Becton STUDIO OF DANCE 
"Let's Dance,” primer of dance technique Ballet, Toe, Tap, Ballroom, Modern 


F and 9th Sts. 


by Lille Viles Wymen. Price, $1.50 


GA 7255 edede, Hevenc, Cube 
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by 


RUTH ELEANOR HOWARD 


Birthdays are like observation points on a mountain road. 


They are good vantage points from which to survey the 


progress made—and have a look at where the road leads. 


THE AMERICAN DANCER is celebrating another birthday 


this month—its fourteenth. That makes it old enough ‘‘to 
come to the table with the grown-ups” but still young oo 
to have uncounted years of energetic service ahead . . . old 
enough to know what it (the dance field) is all about .. . but 
still young enough to be uninhibited by the fears that beset 


the ‘‘I-remember-whens’’. 


These are extraordinary times—there is no question of 


that. Never before have we had an opportunity to serve our 


10 


country as we have now .. . never before, probably, have 


our loyalties been so heavily counted upon. 


And what does this mean to the dance business? It means 
that in the unlimited emergency which the President of the 
United States has proclaimed every dance teacher must con- 
sider himself a purveyor of recreation and a custodian of 
public health . . . and proceed accordingly. We know that 
social dancing is a cure-all for jitters and nervous tension 


and all the mental ills to which we see our fellow citizens 


becoming prey ... we know that healthy bodies are built 


through supervised rhythmic exercise—through dance train- 
ing in any torm—and these two factors are as necessary to 


the United States today as planes are to Britain. 


Our job is to get America dancing .. . for the general 


good of all concerned. And on the occasion of its fourteenth 


birthday THE AMERICAN DANCER re-dedicates itself to that 


cause. 
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THE COMING 
OF THE NEW ICE AGE 


An Excursion Into It Happens on Ice 
reveals the New Child Wonder 
of the Ice-Skating World 


by HELEN FRASIER 


Children, another Ice Age is upon us! 
No, no. Not the one which comes creeping down from 
polar tundra to freeze us for eternity in its cold embrace. 


Not that one. This one comes attended by pomp and cir- 


cumstance, by acres of ice rinks popping over the scarred 
landscape like pimples on.a schoolboy’s face. 

We have always had plenty of respect for Hans Brinker 
and his silver skates but now (and this hurts us worse than 
him to say it) Hans could cut only a sorry figure among 
the skaters of today, to whom a mere figure 8 is a thing to 
be sneered at. The innocent day of whipping around an 
ice-stage to waltz time is finished. You can’t just skate and 
think you re getting somewhere, buddy. You've got to know 
how to sing, mime, fall on your silly face and twirl a baton 
with a hey-nonny-nonny. All this, and dance too. 

Cast your eye, if you will, upon the Center Theatre in 
Radio City and /t Happened on Ice, the ice show therein, 


| and behold a spectacle which squatted down there last fall 


and threatens to outlast the war. 

And whom do you think has turned up on the musical 
program? None other than our hard-worked friend Peter 
Ilych Tschaikowsky. Somehow or other his ballet music for 
Swan Lake and Aurora's Wedding has become tangled up 
and turned into the briskest Swan Lake and Aurora you ever 
dreamed you'd lay eyes upon. If Catherine Littlefield 
responsible for the ice-dancing in these spectacles, as the pro- 
gram indicates, then all our blessings on her flaxen head. 
And Dobbin! Remember Dobbin? His last job was in the 
Ford Ballet at the New York World’s Fair of 1941. He 


is now emoting on ice but with much less pathos. We are. 


glad to see he was not led out to pasture to die. After 
Donald Duck, he is positively our favorite actor. 

Dobbin, and Tschaikowsky on ice are as nothing, how- 
ever, to the dazzling item which bursts upon you early in 
the first act. You are busy swallowing shavings of ice 
(which have come flying over where the footlights should 
be, but aren’t), which you can’t avoid swallowing if you sit 
within ten rows of the stage and your mouth is open (w hich 
it certainly is). 

Before you can collect yourself and spit out the ice, your 
jaw hardens into surprise at the appearance of a trim figure 
in nautical costume in high peaked cap which spread-eagles 
four or five times around the stage, before stopping, trans- 
fixing your paralysed eye with a whirling-twirling, stream- 
lined, diamond studded baton. ‘This body hurls itself into 


space a la Superman, doubles up, straightens out, splits in 


JUNE, 1941 


overhead as they ride by magnificently. 


BETTY ATKINSON 
Star of It Happens on Ice 


mid-air and pirouettes in a fine frenzy (never ceasing to 
twirl that baton) and does-everything but frighten you to 
death. “Is this human,” you wonder. “If it isn’t a robot, 
or an optical illusion, then what on earth is it? Well, 
anyway, it’s somebody about three hundred years old who 
has spent most of her years practicing without let up in 
three or four specialized arts.’ 

It is nothing of the sort. The figure comes to a stop and 
a young face and friendly grin are visible. It is eighteen 
year old Betty Atkinson of California, of God's Country, 
the land which produces giants in the earth in these days. 
Consider this eighteen year old marvel, la belle Atkinson; 
she has at her age spectacular command of at least three 
varied and difhcult professions: dancing, skating and baton- 
twirling. iS 

Some of you may wonder what brought the phenomenon 
of baton-twirling down upon us like a visitation from cuckoo- 
land. Why, you ask, is it at all necessary for anybody to 
twirl a baton on top of skating, dancing and whatnot. ‘This, 
friends, is a much removed and ultra-emasculated version of 
the brandishing of lance, sword and spear, by the warrior in 
battle. Its function is superficial today. It is a decorative 
adjunct of military shows and it has wormed itself into the 
theatre via the parade. 

When Betty was thirteen, a friend of her fathers, who 
is a retired ofhcer, taught her something about the ren | 
(or twirling) of batons. Betty says that he acquéred his 
knowledge trom long and intimate association with the Don 
Cossacks, who, to anybody who has ever seen them, are an 
unforgettable sight with their familiar. brandishing of rifles 
‘The horsemanship 
of the Cossack is, of course, world-renowned. His handling 
of his rifle is somewhat secondary, but it was this feat which 
was directly responsible for America’s first Drum Majorette. 
Betty learned to twirl a baton in six easy lessons and’ for 
five years has been twirling up and down the country on 
stage and off, in theatre and out. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE DAYS 


OME MEN are born to live their weary unwelcome 
S lives resentful of each day that passes, of each new task 
of living that becomes to them an increasing burden. 
They open their eyes with dread each morning and think, 
“Another day I’ve got to get through somehow.”” Somehow, 
few things have any meaning for them. ‘They live. They 


die. ‘They are forgotten by man. ‘They follow the un-. 


changing pattern of human behavior in every era of decline 
and social decay. Other men live, however, whose mere 
existence is a challenge to the former, a contradiction of 
the theory that the bungling human race would do well to 
clear off the earth and let a superior entity, like the ant, take 
its place. ‘This other man is perhaps an anachronism in to- 
day's world. ‘This man faces each day with the anxious 
thought, ‘““One day less in which to do my work; one day 
less in which to accomplish my desire.’’ He belongs to the 
Golden Age. He is the unchanging, eternal Artist. He is 
the justification for the belief that somehow or other, man 
has the right to survive the bloody, unbelievably bitter pass 
to which he has brought himself. This man is never for- 
gotten; he leaves his unforgettable mark upon the most im- 
perishable records there are, the hearts and minds of men. 

Have you ever heard of Clerkenwell? Perhaps not. 
Clerkenwell is, or was, one of London’s most noisome slums, 
a breeder of crime and sorrow and poverty. Do you want 
to know what Clerkenwell really looked like? Then look 
over at New York’s Tenth Avenue, Hell’s Kitchen, or 
Brooklyn’s Red Hook district and begin to imagine them on 
a much larger and more vicious scale. In comparison the 
_ notorious Limehouse district was quite ladylike. This is 
the pesthole which produced Antony Tudor, a creature who 
belonged rightly to the Golden Age. An artist and thinker 
of the first magnitude. A worker. 

‘Today as then, his environment is a mere accident. It is 
only incidental to the real world in which he dwells. And 
that is a creative world in which he is a constant and assidu- 
ous craftsman. If you say of him at his worst that he is a 
dweller in an ivory tower then at least have the grace to 
say that his tower is very close to earth. And out of it he 
does come to gather strength and the material the craftsman 
works with. Over his head pass war and plague and social 
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A Retrospective view of Antony Tudor since his advent to 


America nearly two years ago 


by HELEN DZHERMOLINSKA 


unrest and the foolish passions and meannesses of society 
and the professional world in which he works. He looks 
neither to right nor to left. For him time exists only to 
give him the means to obey the compulsion of the artist 
within him. His tale of days are full of unending work. 
His productions are the fruit of a new and gripping 
school of choreographic thought. Devotees of the ballet may 
now cease their languishing backward glances at the Diaghi- 
lev era and look forward to Antony Tudor. For ten years 
since Diaghilev’s death no new choreographer of Tudor’s 


magnitude has appeared and balletomanes feared that ballet — 


was entering another era of gradual withering and decline as 
it did in the second half of the 19th century. Tudor’s advent 
has laid that fear to rest. : 

In appearance he is thirtyish, tall and slender, with a 
British accent and red-brown hair which is thinning out. 
His countenance is cheerful; his disposition unpredictable. 
It is singular to think that this unsentimental, dispassionate 
extrovert has fathered the searing drama of Dark Elegies 
and the surface sentimentalities and barely glimpsed under- 
lying evil of Jardin aux Lilas. 

In the Clerkenwell to which Antony was born in the 
midst of the most crushing poverty, he lived with his parents 
and an older brother. ‘Tudor pére was a provisioner. By 
the sweat of his cockney brow he somehow saw his son 
through the usual number of school years and until young 
Antony was big enough to go out to earn his own bread and 


butter. At sixteen he was considered big enough for that. 


He left school when his father got him a job with the Smith- 
field Meat Market as an errand boy. In this capacity at 
the bottom of the workingman’s social scale, he had to be up 
and about at 6 A. M. to fetch and carry mugs of tea from 
a nearby pub for the older clerks. He knocked off at 3 P. M. 
and was then free to go about his real business. Those three 
years at the Smithfield Market were coincidental with three 
years of afternoon at the Craske school and classes with 
Mme. Rambert. This was no accident, his going to ballet 
class with the money he earned as first, an errand boy, and 
then as a clerk at the market. 

Single-minded Antony had long ago made up his mind 
how he proposed to spend his life, and it was not as a future 
clerk at the Smithfield or any other market. 
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When he was only a tiny tot he was taken to the Christ- 
mas Pantomimes which are as much a part of the English 
child’s background as western movies and baseball are to 
young Americans. This first communion with the theatre 
filled his little boy’s heart with a longing to be one with this 
glamourous world. The theatre was the old Saddler-Wells, 
and he even remembers the name of a song in it which has 
relentless pursued him down the years. It was called Foot- 
steps in the Snow. It was probably in 1913 when he first 
saw a dancer whom he thinks was Loie Fuller. His parents 
took him to this performance as a treat. He walked about 
for several weeks afterward with glazed eyes, while his 
family worried about his health. His remarkable choreo- 
graphic memory still retains impressions of this performance. 
From then onward he spent a great deal of time imitating 
performers he saw at theatres. Where other children imitat- 
ed actors and soldiers, his special forte was the mimicking of 
the dancers of that day, among whom he remembers perfectly 
the artists of the Diaghilev company. ‘Tudor Senior did not 


look with much favour upon this mimicry so young Tony 


had to harden his heart and keep his own counsel. : 

It was during the Smithfield period that he had his first 
opportunity at the stage. Frederick Ashton was going to 
produce a musical at the Palladium and wanted Antony 
for it. This play unhappily never came off, but in order to 
rehearse for it he gave up his annual summer holiday of two 
weeks to be at rehearsals. “The enormity of such a sacrifice 
could be appreciated only by one who spent fifty-two weeks 
a year at the Smithfield. 

When, in 1929, he left the Smithfield Market to its own 
destinies, over the protests of his family, who saw him as a 
solid British business man, he gravitated to the one spot in 
England to which his heart had been leading him for years. 
He entered the Ballet Club as a pianist and secretary in ex- 
change for a small salary, a tiny room and all the lessons 
he wanted. The Ballet Club was unique then as a center 
for most of England’s emerging ballet artists such as Pearl 
Argyle, Margot Fonteyn, Hugh Laing and Harold Turner. 


While it nursed into maturity dancers and works of great 


distinction, it was only a tiny, unsubsidized group com- 
parable in this country to the Humphrey-Weidman group. 

It gradually grew upon this clear-eyed enthusiast that he 
was not going to become the great classical dancer he so 
passionately desired to be. He became aware instead of his 
increasing interest in and talent for composition. ‘Therefore 
towards choreography instead of dancing he bent all his 
energies. 

In 1931 he emerged with his maiden effort called “Cross- 
Gartered” after Shakespeare’s description of Malvolio in 
Twelfth Night. An atmospheric ballet suggests some re- 
search so ‘Tony journeyed to Florence for several weeks to 
absorb what he could of Florentine manners and get an 
acquaintance with its ancient splendours. For weeks he 
stood about staring at palaces, at cobbled streets and the 
sluggish Arno seeing nothing but a succession of choreo- 
graphic patterns. He came back to England with every 
movement of his ballet neatly recorded on paper. ‘This, he 
admits, was the first and last time it ever happened. Subse- 
quently, he has produced only when face to face with his 
dancers. ‘The reason for this, he says, is that away from 
the reality of a rehearsal, his imagination soars to highly 
impractical adagio and feats beyond the execution of any 
normal body. 

The reaction in the press to “Cross-Gartered” was re- 
served. ‘He is promising,” they said. “However, we'll wait 
for his second ballet to say anything final.” For this critical 
grace l‘udor was grateful as he felt he had only begun to 
stretch his wings. He recollects with some inward delight 
that Massine was present at this debut and that when he 
was presented to the great man, he was stunned by Massine’s 
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glowing praise of him. ‘This, he also recolleets, was the first 
and final word from Mlassine on the subject of Antony 
‘Tudor and his emergence as a choreographer. “Towards his 
subsequent successes, Massine has maintained an unbroken 
silence. In contrast to Massine, George Balanchine's attitude 
towards the ‘Tudor ballets has been trom the very beginning 
one of constant belief and admiration. Balanchine, says 
‘Tudor, was of any choreographer he knew, the kindest in his 
attitude towards him as a fellow artist in the same field. 
The ballets which followed “Cross-Gartered” were in 
chronological order: Lysistrata, with music by Prokofieff, 
which enjoyed a moderate success. 4dam and Eve, a highly 
profane theme danced by Anton Dolin. Of this, Dolin’s 
mother, who was present, said it was the lewdest theatre 
piece she had ever seen. ‘The London critics likened it to a 
cocktail. Dolin has since asked for its revival but with no 
success. ‘ludor believes it to be a dated piece recognizable 
as belonging to the late Diaghilev era of hard and superficial 
novelties. 4dam and Eve was done tor the Camargo Society. 
The following production of 4 talanta was done by the Ballet 
Club. ‘To simpler people the name Atalanta might suggest 
the tale of the hard-won princess and her apples of mytho- 
logical origin, but not to ‘Tudor. He saw it as a far-eastern 
drama laid in archaic times and for it he used music from 
Javanese sources. If he was expecting to give the public a 
jolt he was not disappointed. Similarly, his next ballet, The 
Planets upset the press and public by looking like nobody’s 
conception of the mythological roster of planetary characters. 
Instead the characters appeared as signs of the Zodiac. 
London relished this as much as though Diaghilev were 
walking the earth again and doing the unexpected. In The 
Planets Kyra Nijinska, Hugh Laing and Pearl Argyle had 
a huge success. Following this, came The Descent of Hebe. 
in which Tudor danced the first male role. This ballet set 
no one on fire, and was the least conspicuous of all the Tudor 
repertoire. 
ee (Continued on page 28) 
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art, centuries before the Christian era. The dance 


pees in India, was a highly developed 


theatre of India is one of the oldest forms of mimetic — 


dance in existence. Ritual episodes and epic dramas were 
performed in vivid dance action by groups of mime dancers 
in temple ceremonies and seasonal festivals. 

To understand the traditional art of dancing in India, 
one must realize at the outset that. the fundamental aspects 
of the art are quite different from those of the West. Natya 
literally means the art of dramatics and includes music and 
dance as well. Indian classical drama gives pre-eminence to 
the gesture in place of the spoken word. Being metrical in 
form, it was well adapted to rhythmic action and the expres- 
sion of mood, passion and fancy. 

Indian dancing has a technical code of attitudes and 
movements more complex than the technique of modern ballet 
in the West. Various turned out positions of the feet and 
limbs—the deep knee bend, the pirouette—and a complex 
artistic code governing 1hythmic movement, and gestures— 
characterize the classical technique of the Hindu dance. 


Living Traditions 


of the Hindu Dance 


by RAGINI DEVI 


Movement and Expression. 


The artistic composition of movement and its classification 
into the various types of action is carefully described in the 
Natya Sastra, the Abhinaya Darpana, and other ancient 
treatises which have recorded the traditions and codes of the 
drama and the dance. 

Nritya is the art of depicting by means of rhythmic move- 
ments of the body, and in gestures, the various moods, senti- 
ments and ideas, which are also shown in the expression of 
the face. 

Nritta refers to movements and patterned gestures hav- 
ing no identity with the meaning of words. It is a form 
of pure dance, enchanting in itself. Nritta adds lustre and 
diversity to the mime episodes or Nritya by way of con- 
trast. Its suggestive mood is regulated by the nature of the 
postures and gestures and the tempo and style of the accom- 


paniment. 
Rasa—the Aesthetic M ood 


The Hindu code of aesthetics defines Rasa as “flavour” 
or sentiment. The Rasas are nine permanent moods—funda- 
mental emotions common to all living creatures, and they 
are depicted in all forms of Indian art excepting architecture. 

The exposition of the Rasas or sentiments in the Hindu 
dance, involves rhythmic use of limbs, head, and various parts 
of the body according to codes of aesthetic expression and 
technique. The emotional theme of the dance or mime 
episode indicates the type of dance movement and expression 


required. 
Significance of Gesture 


Gesture is to the Indian dance what the musical note is 


to music and the word to the poet. The rhythmic interpreta-. 


tion of the story-theme in the gesture language and postures 
of the dance gives new dimensions of beauty both to the 
poem and to the melody in which it has its setting. 

The language of gesture is based upon twenty-four root 
symbols called Aludras or hastas (hands)—single hand pos- 
tures which are the basis of the gesture code of dancing. 

Each gesture is described in Sanskrit by naming the 
fingers and parts of the hand and ‘indicating how the fingers 
should be stretched, separated, bent, or combined to form 


the Afudra. | 
(Continued on page 32) 


Figures below: Mupras (gesture symbols). 1. ARDHA-CHANDRA (half-moon), Hastas (single and combined). Usage: Consecration half-moon, 
battle axe, seizing by throat, aversion, rejection, etc. 2. MATSYA (fish). 3. GARUDA, Eagle mount of Lorp VisHNU. 4. UTPALLALADMAKA (Full 
blown white Lotus) usage: Lotus flower, beauty, desire, contempt, to reject, inquiry, breast. 5. Lotus hands combined, Usage: Lotus flower, 
offering, ctc. 6. PADMA Kosa (Lotus bud) usage: Worshiping with flowers, cating, rejecting, etc. 
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Flights 
Beyond 
The Horizon 


with 
Martha Graham 


by HENRIETTE BASSOE 


“Each life converges ta some centre 
Expressed or still; 

Exists in every human nature 

A goal, 

it may be, by life's low venture, 
But then, 

Eternity enables the endeavoring 


A gain.” Dickinson 


ESTRAINT is the only road to the pure projection 
R of an art. ‘That may sound a little like old fashioned 
discipline. But, confidentially, that is just what it 1s. 

How we hate to think of discipline from our superiors. 
And how utterly impossible it is for most of us to discipline 
ourselves. And yet, if we study the lives of people of genius, 
we shall soon discover that they exercised the most severe 
self-discipline in order to accomplish great feats and works. 

All during history leaders and teachers have urged man- 
kind to endeavor again with more intelligent effort to im- 
prove the techniques of crafts, arts and of living. 

But the constant sorrow to these people of genius has 
been the lack of initiative—dJife’s low venture which has sur- 
rounded them. 

Martha Graham is a person of genius, who is continually 
saddened by the human frailties of students of the dance. 
She feels the responsibility of her influence upon students 
and gives, almost too generously, much of her nervous 
energy to guide them to be excellent technicians. 


There is always, she feels, a likely possibility that there 


may be among the students, a person of unusual talent and 
inspiration, who may fall short of greatness through lack of 
technical skill. 

Technical skill will not give greatness to a dancer who 
cannot contribute the creative qualities of genius. But it is 
certain that one cannot be great without the power of 
technical skill to present dramatic truths with clarity. 

There is so much ground to be covered in the modern 
dance, Martha Graham believes, that a student must work 
far beyond his average conception of the physical and mental 


JuNE, 1941 


or twice a week, must work even harder. 


but of the abstract dance nothing had been written. 


effort required and the coordination of both necessary to 
develop the dance vocabulary for expressing emotional ideas. 

Students, able to work under a great teacher every day, 
must work and work hard. But the students, who cannot 
afford to work under a teacher every day—limited to once 
Self-discipline, 
most agree, is not exercised by many and those not under the 
daily stimulation of a big personality, more often than not, 
fail to accomplish the elusive prize—technical skill. 

Martha Graham’s own experience is a success story of 
one who had to work alone, relentless with self-discipline and 
self-encouragement in the face of much adversity. 

She was born to mature at a time when her art, the 
dance, was destined to change, away from the traditional 
classic forms to a modern and more plastic torm. Martha 
Graham felt the trend of her time and worked and read and 
consulted people in the dance and related arts until she found 
what she wanted. 

At that time abstract art had been explained in books, 
And 
there is still not very much printed upon the subject. 

Since the essentials of one art may often be applied to 
another, Martha Graham studied abstract art and then 
created abstract dance. 

At first the critics were unkind to Martha Graham. But 
she had perfected her technical skill (a purely personal 
vocabulary) to a point where she was exciting and affected 
her jude: even though they did not comprehend her 
work. With time the critics and audiences have grown to 
understand and appreciate the work of this artist. 

‘To-day, Martha Graham creates and stages dances and 
theatre pieces which are timed to our generation. The theme 

(Continued on page 30) 
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why people who are so incredibly old that they are 

news are so often vague atout how many years they 
have lived. Josephine De Mott Robinson has supplied the 
answer—and, strangely enough, it is tied in with the old 
saying “‘you are only as old as you think you are.”’ 

Trite? Just an old “saw”? You won't think so when 
you have heard Mrs. Robinson’s amazing life story. Incredi- 
bly old? No one ever dreamed of applying that phrase to 
her—incredible, yes—but old? Never! 

“Oh! Of course 1 could figure out how old I am—but 
what would be the point?” she asked. ‘It only militates 
against you to be aware of your age. You’ve no idea how 
often | hear young girls (she teaches debs and models how 
to walk properly at the Traphagen School) say ‘Oh! yes, I 


M ors YOU, too, have speculated on occasion as to 


‘ 


YOUR AGE 


IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 


An interview with Josephine de Mott Robinson 


by RUTH ELEANOR HOWARD 


used to do so-and-so but I’m getting a little old for that 
now’ and their mental slump toward middle age is almost 
visible as they say it! 

“I know how shocked I was on the occasion of my 
return to the circus ring in Jumbo a few years ago, to hear 
Billy Rose announce me as ‘the oldest bareback rider, re- 
turning to the circus at the age of 75’!!! Standing in the 
wings, waiting to go on, | groaned under the weight of the 
years he had put on my shoulders and thought, with a sink- 
ing feeling, “Good Heavens, I’ll never be able to get a 
license to drive my car in New York after this!’ Reporters 
asked me later if that was my true age and I told them I'd 
have to admit Billy Rose must be close—but he certainly 
didn’t have the date! | ae 

‘“Monotony is aging, too’, she confided—and certainly 
her life being the very reverse of anything monotonous would 
be safe foundation for such a conviction. Born into a circus 
family, Josie de Mott began to ride in the show at the age 
of 5. Her mother’s people before her had all been circus 
stars and one reason Mrs. Robinson advances now for the 
disregard of birthdays even among the children is that “we 
were always too busy sewing on spangles. 

“My father must have been trained as a ballet dancer,” 
she recalls, ‘‘for all our training which he alone gave us was 
pure ballet—and good ballet at that!’’ The children in the 
family went to school in the winter but their physical develop- 
ment via the barre was never allowed to be neglected. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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EAN-BAPTISTE LULLY:> was the first important 


musician to compose for the ballet. His work came 


at a time when it was possible to unify ballet through 


a closer collaboration between musician and dancer because 
all music was regarded as danceable and consequently the 
unification of ballet helped dance forms and techniques as 
well as music forms. Even though ballets de cour had 
existed for about seventy years before Lully became active, 
they had been very haphazard affairs and while they were 
magnificently decorated spectacles, the productions were 


disjointed in theme and the performers lacked the precision 


to unify them had they had unity of theme. Lully was 
successful because he had genius—he created the minuet, the 
French overture, and reformed the recitative, and he pleased 
the king. His personal characteristics disclose a plain, short 
man, shrewd in business, temperamental, equal to any occa- 
sion; he treated his equals like inferiors and his superiors 
like equals. 

The seventeenth century is called the Siecle de Louis 
NIV" on account of the cultural advances and military ex- 
_ ploits of France, and so it is natural that we should expect 

to find that Lully was attracted to the French court. When 
he came to Paris in 1653, he found the court cluttered up 
with Italian musicians who had been imported by Mazarin, 
the prime minister during Louis XIV minority. Lully was 
an Italian himself but he quickly saw that to win a secure 
place at the court he would have to assume French manners. 
He did not have to wait long to put his theories to use be- 


cause he was fortunate enough to please the king by his 


dancing and was made composer of the Instrumental music 
a few weeks after his arrival. He continued to please the 
king by the flattery which his creations lavished on Louis. 
Also Lully and the balletomanic young king frequently 
danced side by side in several entries, and Baptiste gave the 
king a daily dancing lesson for sixteen years. At first known 
as a dancer and violinist, Lully rapidly gained increasing skill 
at the harpsichord and fame through composing. By 1661 
when he became Superintendent of court music, a French 


noble, and married, Lully had managed to exclude all the — 


‘foreigners’ formerly connected with the presentation of 
ballets de cour. The fact that Lully’s marriage contract was 
signed by the king and several princes of the blood is re- 


markable testimony of the favored position which he occu- 


pied. Most artists did not succeed in associating with the 
nobility; Lully even secured the favor of hawing his son 
follow him as Superintendent of music. 

At this point the ballet de cour consisted of an overture 
played by the strings of the orchestra, which, numbering 45 
in all, already included flutes, oboes, bassoons, trumpets, 
drums: then a prologue which eulogized the king. This was 
followed by a series of entries in which courtiers and _ pro- 


fessionals came forward elaborately camoflaged with cos-_ 


tumes and executed a dance as intricate as the clumsy cos- 
tumes permitted; then at the end the whole court joined 
in the Quadrille. The entries were punctuated with sung 
intermezzi. ‘These ballets, which were given on ‘Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Sundays during the winter when 
no fighting was possible, hardly resemble our ballets d'action 
although they are closer to some divertissements like 4urora’s 
Wedding (Tchaikowsky-Petipa). 

While making the most of the great variety of stage 
settings available, perhaps Lully’s greatest accomplishment 
was his insistence on unity of theme and a sense of progres- 
sion which he secured by eliminating the “spontaneous”’ entries 
and by writing all of the music for most of the productions 
1661-1687. Not only did he compose the music, but he often 
arranged the dances and danced himself and sketched the 
scenery as well as having a hand in the book. He worked 
almost exclusively with certain trusted collaborators. Berain 
did most of the curtain designs, Vigarani made the stage 
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Lully 
The First Unifier of Ballet 


by BAIRD HASTINGS 
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LULLY in one of the five roles he 
danced in Ballet de la Nuit 1653 


machines which were so necessary to keep the interest of the 
audience while it was just learning to appreciate ballet. With 
Moliere Lully created the comedie-ballet of which the out- 
standing example is Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (1670) ; in 
this w ork Lully danced his greatest success, he made the 
court “mourir de rire.” Vhis ballet has been revived several 
times, recently with choreography by Balanchine. In the 
ballet de cour Lully’s usual librettist was Benserade. The 
poet and lawyer, Quinault worked with Lully on the ballet- 
opera or lyric tragedy. Lully was the founder of the French 
Academy and Opera as well and after the founding of the 
Academy in 1661 another creator came into tthe chosen circle 
in the person of the dancer, Charles Louis Beauchamps. 
Beauchamps was more specialized than Lully and the musi- 
cian let him arrange most of the choreography. It could be 
called choreography ever since Arbeau’s pioneering effort, 
Orchesographic (1588). Now great strides were made in 
dancing technique. 

Purely the accident of exceptionally talented dancers en- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Via the Grape Vine 


by VERITAS 


Prior to its departure on June 6 for South America and 
a good-will tour blessed by Washington, Lincoln Kirstein’s 
American Ballet Caravan gave three gala dress rehearsal 
performances at the Hunter College Little Theatre to the 
largest collection of celebrities and notorieties ever assem- 
bled under one roof. Packed in an area less than one yard 
square were visible such personages as John Martin, Walter 
Terry, Martha Graham, Irina Baranova, Vera Nemtchinova, 
Florence Rogge and Anton Dolin. We nominate for prizes 
the gowns worn by Mesdames Chase and Gollner, and the 
hat worn by Baronova. Nobody has ever seen such a teem- 
ing crowd of balletomanes of all ages and colors anywhere 
before; probably no one ever will again. Antony Tudor 
danced a role in his new ballet Time Table, in place of 
Lew Christensen, originally slated for the part, who, after 
two months of strenuous rehearsal, sprained his ankle twenty- 
four hours before the performance. ‘That’s life. None of 
the company’s repertoire of new or old works shall be put 
on view publicly until after their return from South America, 
somewhere near Christmastide. Buen Suerte, dancers of the 
Ballet Caravan: come back with laurels! . . . After months 


of griping and grumbling among a section of the unionized 


ballet dancers in New York, loud enough to crumble the 
walls of Jericho, that there was no democracy in AGMA; 


after wails about taxation without representation, in response 


to a call by AGMA for a dancers’ meeting to elect their 
own representatives into the union, twenty dancers showed 
up! ‘Twenty out of a total of several hundred. Grumblers, 
speak up when the opportunity shows itself, or forever hold 
your peace! . . . As a consequence of this scandalously poor 
attendance, the members present voted to postpone the elec- 
tions, the first they have ever had, until after Labor Day.... 
We are all wearily aware of the innumerable occasions upon 
which dancers in opera have danced and received nothing 
for their pains, but an occasion when they didn’t dance and 
did get paid for it makes us think we must be going down 
the rabbit hole behind Alice. ‘The corps de ballet of the 
Monte Carlo Opera Co., which was scheduled to produce 
La Traviata at the Majestic Theatre in May but didn’t, 
received payment in full for their non-appearance, the party 
responsible for this wizardry being none other than that 
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Ricky Riccarpi, who has just returned from Hollywood and the 
movies, is now appearing in Panama Hattie 
Photo: Volpe 


much maligned (by dancers) organization, AGMA. 
Real Estate Notes: Mme. Vera Fokina has purchased the 
Chateau Fleur de Lys in Yonkers, formerly the home of the 
late Francis H. Sisson, president of the American Bankers 
Association. .. . We quote from the London Dancing Times 
of May, 1941, an excerpt which speaks volumes: “I hope 
that the members of this company realize how much their 
visits mean to our lives. Miilitarized and disciplined, many 
of us need such stimulus and diversion at more frequent 
intervals. Let us hope, even if only for the sake of conscript 
balletomanes, that all male members of these touring ballet 
companies are long exempt from military service. “hey serve 
their country well in dancing for our entertainment; at the 
same time nurturing an art which, after the war, will surely 
play an ever increasing part in the present neglected cultural 
life of the world.” (Trooper A. H. Franks, somewhere in 
England.) Only recently several newspapers carried spreads 
of idle soldiers on the streets of small towns near various 
camps entitled What Shall We Do With Our Idle Sol- 
diers? “THE AMERICAN DANCER feels that a far-seeing gov- 
ernment can do much about this by taking dozens of un- 
employed ballet dancers off relief and putting them on a 
government project to entertain soldiers in camps through- 
out the country. Surely, stiffening the morale of the Ameri- 
can soldier is as important to defense as the production of 
airplane parts. An army fights with its men, and its men 
deserve something to keep them in touch with the theatre 
and a lighter side of life than is on tap in camp and drill... . 
The Summer Schools Cast Their Shadows Before Them: 
The Cape Theatre at Cape May, N. J., will be the stamping 
ground of Leon Danielian this summer, who, rogether with 
his sister, Hercelia, will conduct classes in ballet. Leon 
expects to appear in concert, however, at Jacobs Pillow 
some time in July, while Hercelin will leave the school long 
enough to appear for a week with the Paper Mill Playhouse. 
. .. Harder to get into than the Prophet’s paradise will be 
Jack Potteiger’s ballet school on Long Beach Island near 
Harvey Cedars, N. J. The school is near Old Barnegat 
Lighthouse, one of the oldest in America, and the island is 


the site of the most unusual Norwegian fishing colony outside 
the mother country. “The beach at Old Barnegat is the 
scene of nightly folk-dancing by the Norwegian fishermen 
and the school’s guests. ‘The faculty will include among 
others Patricia Bowman, Karen Conrad and Leonard Ware, 
as guest teachers. . . . Jacob’s Pillow will rejoice in the 
person of Edward Caton,.as guest teacher, in addition to 
Dolin, ‘Tudor and Shawn. For awhile we were under the 
impression that Caton had half a mind to throw everything 
to the winds and cloister himself in a monastery. Looks 
like Jacob’s Pillow won. . Fort Riley, Kansas: Olaf 
Olgen, recently snatched by the army out of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s musty arms, is getting his feet slowly adjusted 
to unfamiliar army: shoes. A despatch from camp says he 
already feels as much at home on a horse as in ballet class. 
Knowing Olaf, we refuse to believe this. Olaf is going into 
a crack cavalry regiment soon. ‘larantara!... 


Leon and Eddie’s famous hostelry is building its new 
floor show around the swing adaptation of Jaromir Wein- 
berger’s Schwanda polka and fugue. It is called Swing Ale 
a Polka and it has been recorded by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers. “This unique Czech composer is happy to have his 
operatic work adapted and presented in this way. .. . Kosti 
Vehanen, for ten years accompanist to Marian Anderson, 
has brought out a book called JJ/arian Anderson: A portrait. 
Vehanen left for Finland on May 28 to rest and to study 
orchestration with his friend, Jan Sibelius. . He recently col- 
laborated with the choreographer Dimitri Chutroo on two 
ballets called Alarquis Fly and Two Fountains. These 
ballets will be on view this summer at the Radiant Center. 
Lhe Columbia University Press declares: ‘‘No west- 
(Continued on page 22) 


Marina FRANCA of the Massine Company is scheduled for the bal- 


lerina role in a Broadway show in the early Fall 
Pheote: Bruno of Hollywood 
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HE DANCES which men and women do and why 
they dance at all is as important a question as is the 
technique of teaching how to do them well. For 
many decades dancing as a social accomplishment has been 
enough. And while it is still a highly important :factor in 
life as it is lived today, something more and more vital is 
entering into the picture. Dance students today vary in 
age trom eight to eighty and they attend classes looking, 
for the most part subconsciously, for a release from the 
tension which has been growing the past two years. 


TODAY- 


Including a description 


by PHILIP DE REVUELTA 


It is as if the centuries are rolling back to the primeval 
and the security, with its attendant lack of fear, which came 
with civilization, is being destroyed by wars and threats of 
wars. People are again living under the tension which man 
knew when behind every stone and in every tree there 
lurked the danger of attack and destruction. Again people 
are looking for release from this tension. Again they are 
finding it in dancing. | 

‘The tremendous and nation-wide popularity of the South 
American dances lies in part, I believe, in the fact that they 
have meaning that they were originated as a release for 
other peoples burdened with cares. “The Rumba, Conga, 
Bolero, Danzon, Son and Samba are all dances that use 
syncopated rhythm. Since the Rumba is most frequently 
demanded and played, I am going to give you a simple de- 
scription that will make it possible for anyone to do this 
fascinating dance. 


RUMBA 


The exercises are described for the gen- 
tlemen. The ladies use the opposite foot. Do 
the exercises in place at first. With feet to- 
gether, weight on the right foot: 

No. I. Mark time with the heels. Count 
1, 2, 3, stop. First left, right, left, 
stop, and alternating with right, 
left, right, stop. 

No. II. Move your knees from right to left 
and from left to right and alternate 
on the left side. Count 1, 2, 3, 
stop, and again 1, 2, 3, stop, using 
the shifting of the weight from 
right to left and from left to right, 
you then alternate the count in suc- 
cession. 

No. III. After you have accomplished the 
smooth and rhythmic movement 
with the heels on the floor now 
combine exercises I and II, mark- 
ing the time clearly with the heels 
and producing the syncopation with 
the side to side movement of the 
knees. When you finish the three 
counts, stop, before making the con- 
nection to begin on the opposite 
foot. The connection consists of 
closing the knee of the free foot 
in to the knee of the foot that is 
supporting the weight. 

This coordination of the syncopation of 
the knees with the heel beats, continuing the 
count of 1, 2, 3, stop, produces the movement 
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of the hips. Care should be taken that the 
movement of the hips is produced by the 
action of the knees and feet and not by a 
conscious movement of the hips. And now 


concentrate on the upper part of the body. 


When the weight is on the right foot, sup- 
port the tension in the right chest. Remem- 
ber you must keep the weight over the center 
of balance. Coordinate the tension of the 


chest from right to left and from left to 


right with the movements of the feet and 
knees. 

To get the proper swing in the rumba, 
work on the following exercise: With the 
feet and knees together, bend and straighten 
the knees to produce a springlike motion. 
Relax as you bend the knees and tense slight- 
ly as you straighten them so that the ac- 
cented or stronger movement is up. . Say 
down and UP, down and UP, and count 
one, two, THREE, one, two, THREE. You 
are now ready to add the shuffle. With 
the weight on the right foot bend both knees 
as before and as you straighten them move 
the left foot to the left. Bend both knees 
and bring the feet together and straighten 
the knees. Repeat several times, alternating 
right and left. Next shuffle from side to side 
without stopping when the feet are together. 
Bending both knees shuffle to the left as the 
knees straighten. Bringing the left foot back 
to the starting point as you bend both knees 
again, shuffle to the right as both knees 
straighten. 


Returning now to the time step in which 
you were marking time with the heels and 
producing the syncopation with the side to 
side action of the knees, counting 1, 2, 3, 
stop, we are now going to add the shuffle. 
With the weight on the right foot, begin 
the time step on the left, marking left, right, 
left, shuffle right. Count 1, 2, 3, shuffle. 
Bring the feet together to produce your ‘con- 
nection and begin again on the opposite foot. 
After practicing the shuffle from side to side, 
repeat the same exercise described above but 
shuffle to the back instead of the side. 

The shuffle to the front is done in much 
the same way. With the weight on the 
right foot and without moving the feet, bend 
the left knee (count 1), shuffle front, straight- 
ening the knee (count 2), and with the leg 
straight, bring it back to the starting point 
(count 3). On the same foot begin the time 
step, shifting the weight left, right, left, in 
place. You have just completed a_ shuffle 
front on the left side and the time step. 
Repeat this movement, beginning with the 
shuffle on the right, the time step, marking 
time with the heels right, left, right, and stop 
with the weight on the right foot. Count 1, 
2, 3 (bend, shuffle, brush), and 1, 2, 3 (time 
step, marking time with the heels). After 
you have mastered the shuffles to the front, 
the side, and back, we can now give our 
attention to the hesitation step. All of the 
exercises described so far have been done 


(Continued on page 23) 
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VIA THE GRAPE VINE 
(Continued from page 19) 


erner knows more of Indian Natya than La 
Meri. She knows more perhaps, of the eth- 
nography of the dance than anyone else. 
This book is the most systematic, illustrated 
account of the subject that has been pub- 
lished in any language for at least two thou- 
sand years.’”’ We quote from the critique on 
Mme. La Meri’s Gesture Language of the 
Hindu Dance. It is no exaggeration to state 
that this great artist has accomplished 
through her book and her school something 
without price in the cultural history of 
American art. -During the past year, the 
School of Natya has had twenty-five re- 
unions, each illustrating a new phase of 
Hindu dancing. . .. In August, Dewell, 
Sloane and Pearce will publish a collection 
of dance photographs of Martha Graham by 
Barbara Morgan. If the photo in this issue 
is indicative of its contents, then its excel- 
lence is unquestionable. ...Clang! Wedding 
bells are ringing for Kyra, daughter of 
Adolph Bolm, recently wedded to Richard 
Hubbell. . . . Nobody but the stork and a 
couple of hundred thousand people know 
there. is a baby on its way with Alice Can- 
non on the receiving end. She'll géet-ho end 
of practice now in knitting tiny sweaters and 
socks which will be somewhat a change from 
Radio City Music Hall. . . . Georgie Tapps 


opened on May 24 at the Hotel Plaza with 


a seven minute dance based on the life and 
music of George Gershwin. When Georgie 
(Tapps, not Gershwin) isn’t working he 
can usually be found on the Rockefeller Plaza 
skating rink with Shirley Paige, the Pal Joey 
ballerina. . . . A collector’s item for dance 
lovers is the February-March bulletin of 
the Museum of Modern Art, for it contains, 
with some delightful reproductions of pic- 
torial material, an enlightening survey of 
the Dance Archives which was established 
as a branch of the Museum Library in 1939 
on a two-year trial basis... , 


One person who never runs out of a varie- 
ty of unexpected situations is Helen Fromo- 
vich, who has been putting on a ballet for 
the Aida which was presented on June 
7 and 8 at the Jolson Theatre by Zachary 
Ross and the National Negro Opera Com- 
pany. She claims to have lived through 
some unusual opera experiences: in her time 
but nothing like arranging a traditional opera 
ballet for all negro dancers . . . Catherine 
Littlefield’s on ice again! She is again ar- 
ranging an ice revue, this time for the Luna 
Park World’s Fair of 1941 under the banner 
of Albert Johnson. It is entitled Stars on 
Ice, which sounds cool and bright. We earn- 
estly hope that the lovely Catherine will 
tear herself away from the ice long enough 
to really devote some of her energies to the 
theatre of the ballet... , 

Concert Notes: On June 14 the Film .Work- 
shop presented Marian Lawrence and her 
group in dances of India, Bali and Java at 
the Master Institute Theatre. Miss Lawrence 
distinguished herself again as a dancer of 
merit and was supported by a very capable 
group of four from La Meri’s School of 
Natya. -The costumes for the group were 
donated by Mme. La Meri... . Lisa Parnova 
and Barton Mumaw announce a new dance 
partnership. No concerts have been given 
this season but there are many planned for 
the coming season. . . Review Iberica, 
third of a series of Coffee Concerts was 
recently given at the Museum of Modern 
Art, and over and above the coffee, was 
crammed with guitarists, singers, and flam- 
enco dancers, among whom are numbered 
Antonita and Juan Martinez, . .. On May 
21 at the Kamin Bookshop, Valeska Gert, 
mime, demonstrated abstract, concrete, sound 
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JOSEPHINE and AL- 
BERT BUTLER, New 
Ballroom 
Stylists, prominent 
among those en- 
gaged in summer 
teacher course 
activities 


and word dances. ... The Grenelle Dance 
Hours, a novel series of concerts being 
planned for next season by Helen Grenelle, 
will present such dancers as Margaret Severn 
and George Chaffee, and will introduce new 
choreographers and talent. ... The fifth in 
the series of Coffee Concerts at the Museum 
of Modern Art featured Voodoo and Inca 
dances and music, the songs by Elsie Houston 
and the dances by the Grupo Incaico. ... 
A ballet called Latin Quarter with music by 
Manuel Garcia Matos, and choreography 
by Antonio Triana was given an only per- 
formance on May 22 at the Guild Theatre. 
It concerned itself with post-fiesta activities 
at dawn in a back-street tavern and the 
effect upon the humorously strange types who 
populate this usually tranquil quarter. Be- 
sides Triana, well-known in this country 
from his association with the. company of 
Argentinita, there were Rosita Montenegro, 
Luisita, eight-year old gypsy dancer and a 
large company including Nina and Zabal. 


The guitarist of the evening was Geronimo 


Villarino. . . . In a performance of Halka 
at the Chicago Opera House on May 18, 
Janina Frostowna of the Polish Ballet was 
co-starred with the tenor Jan Kiepura. Miss 
Frostowna is a colorful and spirited char- 
acter dancer who has more recently been seen 
in concert, as well as in the Polish Ballet, 
with Felix Sadowski, and has been received 
warmly by audiences in Chicago and New 
York. . . . That pleasant and intimate little 
dance theatre, to be known henceforth as the 
Jan Veen Studio Hall in deference to Hans 
Wiemer's recent change of name, was the 
scene of the first Boston recital of Vonn 
Hamilton, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera ballet. He was assisted by Evelyn 
Barrile and presented a varied and ambi- 
tious program. ... Welland Lathrop, West 


_ choreographer, 


Coast dancer made his first appearance here 
in a program of original modern dances at 
the Theresa L. Kaufmann Auditorium. He 
was supported by a cast of seven, and cos- 
tumed by Mary Grant. Edward Sporer was 
the musical director. . . . His most outstand- 
ing dance was one called Johnny Appleseed. 

Awake and Speak! is the title of a presen- 
tation of Bruhs Mero, the dancer and 
which was shown at the 
Dance Gallery four Saturday and Sunday 
evenings during May. ... The success of 
Winslow and Fitz-Simmons in their South 
American concert tours augurs well for 
other concert groups traveling southward. 
They will return to Buenos Aires in late 
June to do a repeat series of concerts. Latin- 
America composers have shown genuine in- 
terest in offering them music and in writing 
for them. 

There is no denying that Ricky Riccardi, 
who toils with the town’s loveliest in Panama 
Hattie, likes them in either Panama or New 
York. Part of his setting up exercises con- 
sists of hanging over the balcony of his 
pent-house on 53rd street studying the girls 
through an assortment of telescopes and 
opera glasses. Yep, we caught him at it! 
. . » Marian Marsh, alias Jill Townsend, the 
Brunhilda of the dance, who raised the 
thermometer to boiling point at the 4dmer- 
ican Jubilee, last year, is pushing off for 
Buenos’ Aires and the Tabaris with a com- 
pany of six, on June 20. Two other alumni 
of Jubilee in this group are Eleanor Boleyn 
and Mary Woods. One of Miss Marsh’s 
numbers is a killer-diller by Jack Potteiger, 
who is now dancing at Radio City Music 
Hall. The company has been sentenced to 
four months at the Tabaris, which is our 
notion of very little punishment. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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DANCING MASTERS of AMERICA, Inc. 
by WALTER U.SOBY 


NORMAL COURSE AND CONVENTION AT NEW YORK 


TOTAL of 80 hours of Dance Instruction has been 
scheduled for the Normal Course and Convention 
sponsored by the Dancing Masters of America, Inc., 

which will be held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, this 
summer. “The Normal Course of 36 hours opens on Mon- 
day, July 28, with six hours per day of instruction lasting 
six days. 

A 44 hour program is planned for the Convention which 
opens with the President’s Ball, Sunday evening, August 3, 
an annual social event where members and their relatives 


exchange greetings, many of whom only meet once a year 


at D. M. of A. Conventions. The Convention will be held 
in the spacious Grand Ballroom at the Astor. Starting Mon- 
day morning, August 4, at 9 o'clock, there will be seven 
hours’ daily instruction in all kinds of dancing, ending Fri- 
day, August 8. 

The Faculty Committee, consisting of President Leroy 
H. Thayer; A. J. Weber, Convention Chairman; Vida 
Godwin, Dean of Women; Edna R. Passapae, Direc tor; 
Julia Mildred Harper, Director; Oscar Duryea, Director, 
and Walter U. Soby, Secretary-Treasurer, have selected very 
fine faculties for the Normal Course and Convention. 

For the Normal Course, the faculty includes Catherine 
Littlefield, who will present a 12 hour progressive course 


in Ballet; Johnnie Mattison, 6 hours of Tap. Each of the 


following will teach three hours: Madame Sonia Serova, 
Musical Comedy and Children’s Routines; Dorothy E. 
Kaiser, Novelty Routines; Johnny Plaza, Acrobatic; Sam 
Abdullah, Baton Swinging; Lawrence Hostetler, Ballroom, 
and A. J. Weber, Ballroom. 

Those who are to teach at the Convention will be Anton 
Dolin, Ballet; Madame Sonia Serova, Ballet and Children’s 
Dances; Jack Dayton, Novelty Tap; Dolores Magwood, 
Baton ‘Twirling and Dances; Alberto Galo, Exhibition Ball- 
room; Rudolfo D’Avalos, Rumba, Conga and Tango; Edna 
R. Passapae, Ballroom; A. J. Weber, Ballroom; Johnnie 
Mattison, Lindy; Oscar Duryea, Ballroom. Benjamin B. 
Lovett, Dance Master for Henry Ford, will present an Old 
Fashioned Dance Program, Monday evening,; August 4. 
Ruth Eleanor Howard, Editor of T}HE AMERICAN DANCER, 
will present the Annual AMERICAN DANCER Night on Tues- 
day evening, August 5.. There will be a two-hour ballroom 


instruction period followed by a volunteer party stunt hour 


on Wednesday and Thursday evening, August 6 and 7. 
A banquet is scheduled for Friday night, August 8. Busi- 
ness meetings will be held each afternoon at 5 o'clock 
except Friday. 

As usual, non-members can enroll for the Normal Course 
but those who are to attend the Convention must be D. M. 
of A. members or members’ relatives: and assistants. 


TODAY IT’S THE RUMBA 
(Continued from page 20) 


in place. Many teachers make the mistake 
of teaching steps before the pupil has mas- 
tered even the first fundamental of syncopa- 
tion and thus we see many dancers who have 
not learned anything beyond the foot pat- 
terns and actually dance a fox-trot to rumba 
music. 

The hesitation step described next is the 
first step with which yousxmove about the 
floor. Stand with the feet together—the 
weight on the right foot. Relax the left 
knee and produce a circle with the knee. 
Bring the knee in close to the right and 


move it forward and to the left to complete 


.the circle, coming back to the starting point. 
Repeat, counting three counts from the first 
position to the completion of the circle. Count 
1, 2, 3, and rest on the heel, 1, 2, 3, and rest 
on the heel. Now connect this hesitation or 
swing of the knee with the time step. Count 
1, 2, 3, during the circling of the knee and 
shifting the weight to the same foot, begin 
your time step, counting 1, 2, 3, as you shift 
your weight left, right, left. Beginning the 
circle with the right knee, repeat the circle 
on the right and the time step, starting right. 

With the weight on the right foot, bring 
the left knee in to the right and circle from 
‘right to left (count 1, 2, 3). Step forward 
on the left foot (count 1, 2, 3). With the 
weight on the left bring the right foot for- 


ward to the left foot and begin the circle 


with the right knee, circling from left to 
right (count 1, 2, 3), and then step back 
with the right foot (count 1, 2, 3). Bring 
the left foot back to the right to begin the 
step over again. This is the first step that 
covers any floor space. You will find in do- 
ing this step that you are moving the left 
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knee in a circle and then stepping forward 
on the left and bringing the feet together you 
are circling the right knee and then stepping 
one step backward, and bringing the feet 


‘together before repeating the step. 


We are now going to work on the box 
step. The box step in the rumba is exactly 
the same as in the fox-trot except that in 
the rumba you add the syncopation of the 
knee and heel as in all of your other rumba 
steps, and the movement of the hips which 
is the reaction from the movements of the 
knees. These movements are done in synco- 
pation with the movements of the feet. How- 
ever, to make it clear to beginners, we will 
describe how to do the box step. Begin with 
the feet together, weight on the right foot. 
Step to the left on the left foot, bring the 
feet together shifting the weight to the right 
foot, and step forward with the left foot. 
Count 1, 2, 3, stop, as you did in the earlier 
exercises. With the weight now on the left 
foot, make the connection between this and 
the next step by passing the right foot close 
to the left without stopping and step to the 
right on the right foot, bring the feet to- 
gether and shift the weight to the left foot, 
and step back with the right foot. Count 1, 
2, 3, stop. The left foot remains in front 
during the pause. Make the same connection 
described above to begin the steps to the 
left again. You will find that you are step- 
ping on the four corners of an imaginary 
square or box which is the reason for naming 
it the box step. 

Now that you have mastered the box step, 


repeat the steps that you have been doing in 


place, moving forward and backward to the 
counts 1, 2, 3, pause, taking care that you 
remember to do the side to side syncopation 
movements with the knees. For variation 
use the hesitation step and the box step. 


These two steps may also be used in turning, 
making it a slow gradual turn. Exactly the 
same movements and technique used in the 
running step to travel forward and backward 
is used when you describe a circle around 
your partner, traveling side by side in op- 


- posite directions or both going in the same 


direction. 
These are all of the fundamentals of the 
rumba. Of course there are many variations 


of step but the fundamentals remain the 
same, 
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EMBLEMS 


TEACHERS. Increase interest among your students by 
awarding these pins and emblems for attendance, 
achievement, birthdays, at recitals, etc. The most 
effective known method of advertising. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
J. W. RICHARDSON CO., Inc. 


102 Fulton Street New York City 


FOR SALE 


LARGE STUDIO in Mid-Southern City. Ten years 
rapid growth. Large steady enroliment in all 
types dancing. Operate all year. Spacious studios, 
Best Equipment. Several teachers now employed. 


OWNER RETIRING 
Address Box 172, American Dancer 
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STUDENT 


AND 


ALEXIs DoLINoFF is again teaching at 


CHALIF SCHOOL in New York 4 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Mme. 
Serova has announced that John Butler, 
popular stylist of the new idea in South 
American rhythms will teach in connection 
with her summer Normal Course for teach- 
ers. Last vear Mr. Butler taught for the 
Chicago Association of Dancing Threachers 
and he has been all winter at the Serova 
School. 


Miriam Marmein has made _ ambitious 
plans for a two month transcontinental sum- 
mer tour and activities among the summer 
theatres. During August she will stay in 
Manomet, Massachusetts where she will be 
assisted in concerts by the Summer Dance 
Repertory Company. 


Mme. Olga Tarassova, who has just com- 
pleted her manuscript “Manual of Ballet 
Training” announces the opening of a teach- 
ers’ summer course in ballet at her New 
York studio. Mme. Tarassova’s pupils gave 
a Sunday afternoon recital at the studio on 
May 25, with numbers ranging widely from 
classical to character dancing. 

& 

In addition to her activities in Colorado, 
Hanya Holm is planning an intensive sum- 
mer course for teachers and professional 
dancers in New York. 

The May 27 issue of PIC magazine has 
devoted a three-page spread to the activities 
of the Blanche Evan group. ; 

Loma Roberts announces her tenth annual 
Dalcroze summer session, to be held this year 
in her own studios. A scholarship is to be 
awarded to the most talented pupil of the 
school.. 


Six authorities in ballroom dancing will 
give a six-weeks summer Normal Course 
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STUDIO 


at the Franklyn Oakley School of Social 
Dancing. These authorities on the newest 
developments in various fields are Clara I. 
Austin, Albert Butler, Michael Herman, Fred 
Le Quorne, Oscar Duryea and Franklyn 
Oakley. 
Vincenzo Celli will teach this summer at 
his studio and among his brilliant pupils 
are ballet luminaries like Leonide Massine, 
Mia Slavenska, Roland Guerard, etc. 

The Bronx Winter Garden on June 28 
will feature a grand ball and performance 
starring La Rue and Yolanda. The company 
will feature as its soloists the misses Marie 
Giue and Betty Beenk. The high spot of 
the evening will be a presentation of the 
Pavlova Gavotte by little Miss Herminie 
Kern, in a costume which is a replica of the 


one worn by Pavlova. 


© NEW YORK, N. Y.—Alexis Dolinoff, 
who had been teaching in Chicago for eight 
months at the Merriel Abbott School, recently 
resigned from its faculty and has returned 


to New York to teach at the Chalif School. 


During his stay in Chicago, he was a staff 
writer for the American Dancer. Between 
schools, Mr. Dolinoff has been vacationing 
at the home of Laurent Novikoff in New 
Buffalo, on Lake Michigan. He plans to 
give several concerts in New York and its 
vicinity next season and for this purpose 
shall organize a small group of dancers. 
There are tentative plans to engage Mr. 
Dolinoff to produce a revue which will fea- 
ture colorful South American themes. 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Patricia Barker, Phe- 
nomal young dancer, trained in the Gladys 
Hight School, has signed with M. G. M. 
and her first picture, Blossoms in the Dust, 
with Greer Garson, will be released in 


Virctnta Ser, of Dallas, Texas, is guest 
teacher this’ summer for ERNEST BELCHER 
in Hollywood 


June. Hollywood thinks the child is terrific 


and she has only two years of training be- 
hind her. Her mother, Gloria Lee, most 
interesting to note, was also a dancer and 
a pupil of Gladys Hight. 


@ MIAMI, Fla—Phyllis Kapp of this 


city will give an unusual summer dance 


course to teachers. 

The twelfth annual recital of the Mae 
Rose Follies was held May 16 at the Temple 
Theatre in Miami, and in spite of the in- 
fantile paralysis scare, played to a capacity 
audience. -On June 9 the Mae Rose corp de 
ballet presented a colorful spectacle for the 
Royal Poinciana Festival at Bayfront Park. 
Little eight-year old Bonnie La Vonne, a 
pupil of Miss Rose, is appearing in Aloma 
of the South Seas with Dorothy Lamour and 


Jon Hall. 


@® SYRACUSE, N. Y.—In conjunction with 
a performance of Cavalleria Rusticana by 
the Syracuse Opera Association at Lincoln 
Auditorium a ballet called Echoes of Old 
Vienna was presented by the Syracuse Dance 
Art Association, which has given three con- 
certs in the first year of its organization. 
At its first concert, the organization spon- 
sored a distinguished guest-artist, Miss Ruth 
St. Denis. 3 

®@ IRONWOOD, Mich.—Somewhat off the 
beaten track of the usual traveling ballet 
companies, the city of Ironwood was grate- 
ful for the long-awaited performance of 


Mile. Lola Moseveskova’s production Le Lac 


Enchante, which was presented at the Iron- 
wood Theatre on April 16. Besides Mlle. 
Moscveskova, there appeared as guest-artist 
Mr. Lucius Kosinski, a member of the Pal- 
lette Ballet of Berenice Holmes, and an im- 
posing cast of one hundred. The production 
was a most polished one and was received 
with cheers. 

@ ALBANY, N. Y.—At its annual Spring 
ballet concert, the Albany Ballet under the 
direction of Gertrude Hallenbeck presented 
a varied and interesting program of com- 
positions by Margery Fielding, Swoboda and 
Muriel Stuart, as well as by Miss Hallen- 
beck, and all were enthusiastically received 
by the audience at the Albany Academy. 

@ HYDE PARK, Mass.—On June 7 the 
annual recital of the LillaFrances Viles 
School, entitled Petit Carnival was given by 
its pupils. A contest is held annually <in 
conjunction with the sale of recital tickets 
and three valuable prizes were given. On 
May 15 the Hyde Park children under Miss 
Viles appeared in a Maypole dance at the 
Dix St. Dorchester Christ Church dancing 
party. 

@® BOSTON, Mass.—The dates of the 
Boston convention of the Boston Dancing 
Teachers Association has been set for Sep- 
tember 9-12 at the Bradford Hotel. There 
will be an array of outstanding dance edu- 
cators, as follows: Anton Dolin, Walter 
Camryn, Charles Weidman, Johnnie Matti- 
son, De Revuelta, Judith and Jacques, Les 
Soeurs Gillooly and others. The annual 
banquet will be held September 11. 

@® WESTPORT, Conn.—A performance of 
Prokofieff's Peter and the Wolf and a diver- 
tissement by a group of children from the 
New York studio of Rosetta O’Neill was 
given at the Children’s Theatre on May 23 
at Nash’s Barn, in Westport. 

@®COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—Colorado 
College presents Hanya Holm and six mem- 
bers of her company in a summer session 
instruction and dance production. 

® SOUTH BEND, Ind.—A ballet based on 
the Tschaikowsky Nutcracker Suite was pre- 
sented May 3 in the auditorium of the Cen- 
tral Senior High School by the Civic Mother- 
singers of South Bend. The ballet was 


staged by Maxene Mollenhour with her two 
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assistants, Geiteude Thibideau and Kathleen 
Casey. dancing the roles of the Candy Fairy 


and the Arab girl, respectively. Miss Mollen- 


hour’s own show Fantasies of 1941 was pre- 
sented June 6 at the same auditorium. 

@® TAMPA, Fla.—Josef Castle presented 
five Thursday evenings of the Dance Theatre 
at the American-Hellenic Auditorium through 
the month of May. The programmes were 
varied and ambitious and the list of the 
city’s patrons and patronesses were impres- 
sive. 

CALIFORNIA 


The Southern California Association of 
Dancing Teachers are planning a lavish 
Convention to be held at the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker in Hollywood, from August 17 to 20. 
A faculty known for their experience will 
include such artists as Thomas Sheehy, ex- 
ponent of Ballet and Rumba; Ernest E. 
Ryan, Jules Swart, Al Lauraine, Virginia 
Gollotz in all branches of Ballroom dancing; 
Ray J. Leslie in the tap dancing field and 
Corinne Leslie who will present a group of 
her unusual children’s dances. The old say- 
ing that business and pleasure cannot be com- 
bined has been defied, for alone with an un- 
excelled faculty, many events have _ been 
organized for the teachers attending, which 
will be entertaining as well as educational: 
1. A trip and luncheon to one of the major 
Motion Picture Studios; 2. A concert at the 
world famous Hollywood Bowl; 3. A dinner 
at Earl Carrol’s famous theatre restaurant. 


* 

Ernest Belcher reports prospects of a busy 
summer season judging by the volume of 
mail from all parts of the country. Mr. Bel- 
cher is featuring his now famous eight grade 
system for teaching ballet. Louis Da Pron, 
of the Tap department, is now at work as 
dance director on his fourth major picture 
production. Mr. Belcher’s combined faculty 
are experts in some of the most popular 


dance forms in the country. 


° 

According to reports, Hollywood Bowl is 
planning only two dance programmes this 
coming season. | 

Dorothy Jarnac and Wana Williams have 
gone to Hawaii where they may stay for a 
year if plans they now have mature. Miss 
Jarnac’s father is attached to the army post 
there. 


GINGER LAYNE, of the SWOBODA-YURIEVA 
SCHOOL, appearing at the Chez Maurice 
in Montreal 
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Bob Alton is making a very good impres- 
sion on west coast dancers for his direction 
of the dances for the new Fred Astaire pic- 
ture. 

There is a movement on foot in Los 
Angeles to form a large folk festival com- 
mittee to further this type of dancing, and 
featuring especially Pan-American festivals. 


The WPA Symphony orchestra is making 
‘plans for their summer congert series, in 
conjunction with a series of dance concerts. 


Left: Patricia BARKER of the GLApys HIGHT 

_ScHOOL, Chicago, will appear in M-G-M'’s 

Blossoms in the Dust with Greer Garson and 
Walter Pidgeon 


~HONOR ROLL 


Top left: Arlene Reed, featured dancer at the benefit tea for the Indianapolis Symphony 

Orchestra, is a pupil of the Kote ScHoo. oF DancinG, Richmond, Indiana. Center: Baby 

Sandra Mozer, Dedham, Mass., was one of the youngest stars of the 5th edition of Wee 

Bits. The annual recital of the LILLAFRANCES ViLES SCHOOL OF DANCING, Hyde Park, 
Mass. Left: Marilyn Dysart, of the IRMA Hart Carrier ScHoo., Havana, Cuba, as the 

Pearl in Miss Carrier's Under Water Ballet. Bottom left: Sonia Suzanne Slaby, talented 
student and daughter of PeTrorr SLaBy, Milwaukee, Wisc. Bottom right: Joan L. Maiori- 

elli and John Geraci, the King and Queen of Dance in Fashions of 1941 as presented by 

the Lou-ELLEN ScHoot or Dancinc, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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In Decca’s Album 211 there are ten Conga recordings which are hard to beat. 


NEW DANCE RECORDS 


selected by WILLARD HALL | 


Pancho especially offers a novelty in the form of a 


one-step played with a Conga lift-beat. Ask your dealer to play Hindustan and Tiger Rag, both on record No. 3620, and I’m Just Wild 
About Harry, on record No. 3677. Xavier Cugat’s new release through Columbia, album C54 includes eight recordings of rumba, son 


and bolero, all of which are superlative. 


Speed in 


Measures 


*Decca 3738, My, Mom 


COLUMBIA, DECCA AND OKEH 
DANCE RECORDS 


MAY—1941 


* This asterisk means that both sides of the record are good for — 


dancing and are listed below. 


Record and Title Orchestra. 


FOX TROTS 


*Col 36083, I Understand Raymond Scott 
Woody Herman 
Raymond Scott 
Woody Herman 
Frankie Masters 
Dick Jurgens 
Raymond Scott 


*Col 36083, The Things I Love 
*Decca 3738, Intermezzo 
*OK 6178, In Apple Blossom Time 
*OK 6166, Loaf'in on A Lazy Day 
Col 36103, In the Hush of the Night 
*OK 6156, Nice Dreamin’ Baby Tommy Tucker 
*OK 6177, Time and Time Again Tommy Tucker 
*OK 6188, I Found a Million Dollar Baby..Tommy Tucker 
*Col 36080, I'll Love You in My Dream.s.........Horace Heidt 
*OK 6156, Number Ten Lullaby Lane......... Tommy Tucker 
*Col 36102, Do I Worry..........Orrin Tucker & Bonnie Baker 
*Col 36138, The Way You Look at Me Horace Heidt 
*Col 36084, But Not For Me Teddy Wilson 
*Col 36102, I Went Out of My Way Orrin Tucker 
*Col 36075, With A Twist of the Wrist Kay Kyser 
*Decca 18119, Barrelhouse Jess Stacy 
*OK 6166, Nighty-Night Dick Jurgens 
*Decca 3721, Au Reet Jimmy Dorsey 
*Col 36075, Play, Play Tina Kay Kyser 
*OK 6177, Minnie From Trinidad ommy Tucker 
*Decca 3724, By Heck........ sJan Savit 
*Decca 3721, Man, Thats Groovy 
*Col 36100, Toy Piano Minuet Horace Heidt 
*Col 36100, Toy Piano Jump Horace Heidt 
*OK 6176, In the Hush of the Night.............. .Frankie Masters 
Col 36090, Let's Get Away From It AIL.....Raymond Scott 


*Col 36093, You Can Depend on Me 


| Orrin Tucker & Bonnie Baker 
*Decca 18117, You Took Advantage of Me..Bunny Berigan 
*Col 36138, The Hut—Sut Song Horace Heidt 
*OK 6165, Maria Elena Gene Krupa 
OK 6160, My Mind’s On You Tiny Hill 
*Decca 3724, Jolly Peter Jan Savit 
Col 36137, Say When Kay Kyser 
Decca 18115, Jazz Me Blues ss Gene Krupa 
Decca 18116, I'm Coming Virginia Bunny Berigan 
*Col 36084, Oh, Lady Be Good Teddy Wilson 
*Col 36093, Calling All Hearts Orrin Tucker 
*OK 6182, Bedelia Jan Garber 
*OK 6188, Blues .. Tucker 
*Decca 18118, Tempo Di Jump Pete Brown 
*Decca 18118, Ocean Motion Pete Brown 
*Col 36135, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eatev................ Herbie Kay 
*Decca 18117, Chicken and Waflles Bunny Berigan 


Jimmy Dorsey — 


Speed in 


Measures 


66 


Record and Title Orchestra 
ONE STEP 
*Decca 3742, Aurora Pancho 
WALTZ 
*Col 36131, I Can’t Remember Wayne King 


Jan Garber 
Wayne King 
Herbie Kay 


*OK 6182, Linger Just A Little Longer 
*Col 36131, Grainnina Mia... 
*Col 36135, Violets and Friends 


POLKA 


*Col 36080, Clarinet Polka | 
*Col 12211F, Az, Az, Az. Golden Goose Orchestra 
*Col 12211F, Good Morning Jerry Mazanec 
*Col 12212F, Marjanka’s Thousand Heroes..Ed Krolikowski 

Col 12210F, Anna Polka Ed Krolikowski 


RUMBA 


*Col 36129, Antillana 
*OK 6165, A Rendezvous in Rio 
*Col 36139, Aurora 
*Col 6106X, Tormento (Torment) 

Manuel S. Acuna with Adelina Garcia 


*Col 6106X, Tordecita (A Lovely Afternoon) 
Manuel S. Acuna 


Lecuona Cuban Boys 
Gene Krupa 
Xavier Cugat 


*Col 36097, Acercate Mas 
*Col 36097, Incertidumbre 
*Col 36098, Negra Leono 
*Col 36098, La Cumparsa Xavier Cugat 
*Decca 3743, Green Eyes Pancho 
*Col 36129, International Rumba......... Lecuona Cuban Boys 
*Col 36139, Minnie From Trinidad...................Kavier Cugat 
*Col 36091, La Cucaracha Xavier Cugat 
*Col 36091, Tony’s Wife Xavier Cugat 
*Decca 3743, Blem, Blem, Blem Pancho 
*Col 36096, Anna Boroco Tinde Xavier Cugat 
*Col 36096, Yo Ta Namora Xavier Cugat 
*Col 36095, Cachita Xavier Cugat 
*Col 36095, Duerme Xavier Cugat 


Xavier Cugat 
.~Xavier Cugat 


CONGA 


*Decca 3742, I Came, I Saw, I Conga’d 
*Decca 3634, Goin’ Conga 

Sacasas Royal Havana Orchestra 
*Decca 3634, Dinah.........Sacasas Royal Havana Orchestra 
*Decca 3677, One—Two—Three—Kick..........Ruby Newman 


-Pancho 


*Decca 3352, Americonga Don Arres 
*Decca 3326, Adios, Panama Henry King 
*Decca 3326, Viene La Conga Henry King 
*Decca 3620, Hindustan Pancho 
*Decca 3620, Tiger Rag Pancho 
*Decca 3677, I’m Just Wild About Harry Pancho > 


*Decca 3352, That Happy Conga (Allegre Conga) 
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important as in a dancer; 


COMING OF THE NEW ICE AGE 
(Continued from page 11) 


Not that baton-twirling is her forte. Not at 
all. It was a grimly determined little girl of 
five, vears ago in California, who took it upon 
herself to build an edifice of tables and chairs 
one upon another, and dance up and down 
upon them despite the knocks and falls. “It 
can't be done!” she firmly declared as she 
came tumbling down for the last time before 
her mother caught her at this dangerous sport 
and decided to bend her troublesome energies 
to dancing. To dancing school she therefore 
went without further ado, 

Between five and eighteen a great many 
dancing lessons certainly have passed under 
the bridge, with startling results. Betty is 
not a ballerina or an artiste as the term is 
understood by the finicky critical brother- 
hood, but she is a thrilling performer to 
watch. Like every really elever performer 


she is a thinking as well as a feeling entity. 


She reasons her way in and out of a per- 
formance. She definitely belongs to that 
school of thought which recognizes that ice- 
dancing is dependent for its utmost in theat- 
rical values upon a classical ballet founda- 
tion. In a word, it is the reasonable belief 
and knowledge that line in a skater is as 
that these lines 
to be any use to a skater must follow the 
pattern of ballet training; that some lines 
are a delight to the eve and others a stench 
in the nostrils. The difference between this 
knowledge and the lack of it makes the dif- 
ference between a Sonja Henie and the poor 
wretch who plunges into arabesques on the 
ice without any previous dancing and who 
thinks two-sessions on ice-skates are sufficient 
to prepare him for any kind of posturing. 
It is interesting to note that Betty was 
in stock at the Warner Brothers Studio dur- 


ing her school years and her first break 
came when during the filming of J’arsity 
Show, which featured Fred Waring, he of- 
fered her a two year contract to appear with 
his band as soloist, as a result of her work 
in that picture. She accepted. Coincidentally 
with this event, she was made an honorary 
member of the American Legion Drum and 
Bugle Corp and inducted, as a signal honor, 
into the all-male American Legion Drum 
Majors organization. In 1940 she was ac- 
claimed not only as the pioneer but the finest 
Drum Majorette in the world. As a result 
of her drum majoretting at Rose Bow! games, 
she was given a four-year scholarship to the 
University of Southern California. This 
scholarship she seriously intends to make 
use of, if and when there is a hiatus between 
shows. She is keenly interested in the 
further study of art and music. 

Two years ago Betty had never been on 
skates, 
of the skating world. Charles Hain, the 
personable lad who partners her in their 
adagio in the show, is responsible for her 
conversion to the ice. As he was, and is her 
only teacher, she was able to make enormous 
progress withcut the pitfalls and blunders 
to which so many students fall heir. Natur- 
ally one’s instinct for news-mongering im- 
mediately sets one wondering if there is a 
romance here. Unfortunately we had no 
opportunity of tracking down the truth, but 
the indications on the surface all point to it. 
Despite the fact that she had a young life- 
time of dancing behind her and an interested 


teacher to guide her on skates, she found the 


going tough. You can believe us, it took 
some powerful concentration to turn a 
turned-out, straight-kneed dancer into a 
skater, as any ballet dancer who has had 
the bad luck to shove out on a rink, knows 
painfully well. The turned-out foot is 
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achievement. 
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attained by 


This new invention is adding a new technique to the Dance 
Art, and a new field is being opened for the professional, 
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Send NOW for catalogue giving further information 


and prices. 
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147 West 46 St., 


N. Y. C., 


Today she is the newest phenomenon 
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treacherous and brings you to rue; the knees, 
secondly, must lend, or else! You must un- 
learn vears of patient application to the 
technique of dancing from the hips down, to 
learn how to handle your feet in skates and 
retain the hard-earned knowledge of the use 
of the upper body. Betty’s work on skates 
is a tribute to her will. 

And wait till you hear what happened to 
us when we visited her dressing-room back- 
stage. Being a dressing room at the Center 
Theatre, it is one of the more habitable 


places we have come across in all these 


weary years of seeing the inside and outside 
of the world’s shabbiest and most draught- 
ridden theatres. This room is as snug and 
pretty as you please and is shared by its 
part-owner, Fraulein Hedi Stenuf. We were 
invited to look at the Atkinson collection of 
batons which we were assured can't be out- 
collected anywhere in the world. We can tell 
vou right here and now, we aren't strong 
enough to bear up under a larger one. Boxes, 
large and small, house these streamlined- 
glittering treasures. Over in a corner there 
stands an oblong box as tall as a man. This 
was the piece de resistance. Betty opened 
this and with obvious pride brought forth a 
baton five feet high and weighing almost as 
much as she did, at the sight of which we 
fainted noisily away. Yes, you can believe 
us, she certainly can handle this five-foot 
horror. We think its a lamp post. It must 
be a lamp post. It’s as tall as a lamp post 
and has a bright light in its head. Betty 
states it would be no trouble at all for her 
to twirl a lamp post. So there. We see her 
going down the years spread-eagling on the 
ice while twirling, golf sticks, trees, lamp 
posts, totem-poles, the Empire State build— 
no! Not that! This is madness. Forgive us, 
while we rush out to cool our fevered brow 
in some ice. 


Instruction 


TAP 
CASTANET 


Ma-Belle 


Formerly Premiere Danseuse of 
the New York Winter Garden 
and Universal Studio Corp., 
California. Ma-Belle has de- 
voted a considerable period of 
time to mastering the tech- 
nique of the Tap Castanet and 
achieves the most brilliant ef- 
fects. She is now offering short 
courses in this technique for 
all types of dancing. 


@ Teachers and Dancers invited 
for demonstration 


@ Routines also sold by mail 
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THE DAYS OF A 
CHOREOGRAPHER’S YEARS 
(Continued from page 13) 


In the year 1937 he presented his crown- 
ing achievement as a choreographer. The 
night Dark Elegies made its first appearance 
in London was for him the happiest of his 
life. Such a confession from him is indica- 
tive of the true artist-craftsman. No per- 
sonal happiness could come close to it. In 
England, Dark Elegies was danced to the 
hilt, as it never has been here. He has never 
been able to conceal his disappointment that 
America did not take to it as England did. 
Dark Elegies is a sequence of images of the 
utmost simplicity and subtlety based upon 
the Kindertoten Lieder of Gustav Mahler, 
which freely translated reads: Songs for the 
Death of Children. What exactly happens 
in this intellectualized drama of the most 
universal sorrow in the world? There is no 
sign of knock-down and drag-out beats, 
jumps and turns. The dancers in this ballet, 
as in Jardin Aux Lilas which followed it, 
effectively make use of stasis forms which is 
one of Tudor’s most powerful instruments 
as a choreographer. Those moments when 
nothing happens and the actors in the drama 
freeze into suggestive inaction are among 
the most powerful moments ever seen on a 
stage. This use of stasis can be compared 
only to the use a great composer makes of 
dead silence in the middle of a symphony 
or concerto. Of course, the spectator who 
comes to a performance to see the dancers 
surge up and down with nary a breath be- 
tween releve is apt to be perplexed by the 
Tudor ballets and wail that nothing is hap- 
pening in them. Nothing is, of course, out- 
side of the most delicate and beautiful group- 
ing in modern choreography; nothing but the 
most touching, the most human drama ever 
seen in ballet since the finest works of Fokine. 


The scenario of Jardin Aux Lilas which — 


followed Dark Elegies is hardly competent to 
describe what takes place on the stage. A 
young girl is about to be married to a man 
whom she does not love. She says goodbye 
to her lover and her friends and_ goes. 
Jardin Aux Lilas is in direct line a_ suc- 
cessor to Giselle, Sylphides and the sym- 
phonic ballets of Massine. Jardin suggests 
even to an out and out novice its qualities 
of wistfulness over mocking tragedy. No- 
body need ever have seen a ballet, or read 
the scenario of this one to look at it and 
_ misunderstand it. Its value is clear to bal- 
letomane, critic and layman alike. While it 
was only moderately successful in England, 
here in America it set the hills aringing with 
the hosannas it provoked. Tudor ‘appeared 


in it himself, miming the role of the bride- 


groom. 

Since these two gigantic successes he has 
produced two works which are more or less 
sparkling depending on your critical opinion. 
Gala Performance, the first, is a farce on 
the meeting of three great ballerinas at a 
command performance in Paris in the late 
19th century, with its attendant farcical sit- 
uations. Everyone from dancer to truck- 
driver found it a delicious comedy of ballet 
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manners and probably enjoyed the only real 
laugh anyone has ever been able to extract 
from ballet. The second, Goya Pastoral, was 
a brightly mimed ballet to the music of 
Granados. In the Spanish idiom, Tudor is 
unhappily a stranger, but despite it pro- 
duced a composition with spasmodically in- 
teresting moments. His was the second pro- 
duction of this ballet, the first being the one 
presented in the Ballet Theatre's: first season 
of 1940 by Jose Fernandez. Of’ course, for 
both Tudor and Fernandez, merely wrestling 
with the clumsy score of Granados was un- 
exampled courage. 

The newest ‘Todor ballet, called Time 
Table, produced for tthe American Ballet 
Caravan's South American tour has yet to 
be put publicly on view. It will probably 
be the winter of 1941 before it is shown to 
the New York public and in the meantime a 
new production is quite likely to show its 
face. 

In writing of Antony Tudor and his work, 
no one must neglect one phase of his life 
which while it throws no light on his evolu- 
tion as a choreographer, is of considerable 
interest to the curious. 

Between 1932 and 1939 when he came to 
America, Tudor had dabbled sporadically in 
films and musicals with more or less un- 
happy results. For Gina Malo he arranged 
a dance called In a Monastery Garden for 
a film. This episode he dismisses with the 
declaration: “It was tripe!” Another event 
which he would dearly love to turn his back 
on and forget forever was a Chinese Temple 
Dance in a musical starring Dorothy Dixon 
and Ivor Novello. Imagine the horror of 
arranging dances for people who aren't 
dancers but who must be made to look as 
if they could dance. Drop the curtain on that. 

A more pleasurable experience was the 
occasion of the joint appearance of Vivian 
Leigh with Hugh Laing in the Max Beer- 
bohm play, The Happy Hypocrite. For this 
he created a delicate 18th century divertisse- 
ment. He claims to have been much im- 
pressed with Miss Leigh’s intelligence. He 
found her malleable and receptive. Equally 
pleasurable was his experience with Made- 
leine Carroll in a play called, The Toy Cart. 
He arranged a most amusing oriental dance 
for her. Whether she could dance or not, 
he is in no position to know as her beauty 
knocked him for such a loop that for a long 
time he went about seeing nothing but Made- 
leine Carroll in spots before his eyes. 

In addition to these excursions into popu- 
lar fields, he also directed the very first tele- 
vision ballets in 1937 with Margot Fonteyn 
and others. | 

Antony Tudor is unashamedly frank in 
admitting that he came to America in quest 
of money. However, he leaves unsaid what 
one suspects is the truth: that he felt the 
necessity of working at his craft somewhere 
away from the distressing nearness of war 
and that this weighed much more heavily 
with him than the desire for money. 

Of American dancers he says that he was 
bowled over by their technical abilities but 
finds their outlook upon art limited to a 
painful degree. Americans, he says, do not 
cultivate their parts with the feeling of the 
Continental or with the painstakingness of 
the English. Their interests are regretfully 
scattered among non-consequential affairs. 
Not that he believes in a cloistered life for 
the ballet dancer. On the contrary, he should 
have daily contact with the world outside 


and yet husband his concentrative powers to 
the: end for which he has spent a lifetime 
in studying ballet: to the end of greater and 
more complete characterization. In dancers 
he admiies, first: quality of movement; sec- 
ond: a long slender neck; third: beauty. 
Accept his dictums you must. There is an 
odor of sanity in them. The greatest techni- 
cal feats ever imagined are no compensation 
for a homely face or a short, squat body, or 
an overly tall meagre one. Faces alone can 
mar the beauty of a ballet. You can’t place 
a flat mongoloid face into Jardin, for in- 
stance, without offending the critical eye. 
This matter of appearance counts heavily 
with him. His groups are generally intimate 
and their feeling for characterization must 
be strongly defined 

Tudor looks upon himself as a priest of 
the Fokine cult, its most loyal priest. For 
him Fokine is the beginning and the end in 
all that is good in ballet today. Fokine did 
more than revolt against the rigid forms of 


pre-twentieth century ballet. He evolved a 


dance based upon mime and attended by its 
handmaidens music and painting which has 
merely been the rock upon which he, Tudor, 
and Massine, and Balanchine have built. 
Without that rock he feels ballet may have 
faced gradual extinction. Styles in chore- 
ography change from year to year but basic- 
ally they draw their inspiration from the 
Fokine-inspired revolution in ballet. He 
doesn’t in the least mind the accusation of 
plagiarizing from Fokine. Not literal plagi- 
arization, of course. He cocks an eye and 
reminds you that no less than Brahms was 
accused of stealing themes from Beethoven 
and the ‘classic response of Brahms to this 
was: So What! As both men stole nothing 
from the art they served but enriched it, su 
Fokine and Tudor can both borrow from 
where they please without harm to the ends 
they serve. 

It is now nearly two years since the ad- 
vent of Antony Tudor to America and be- 
hind him are three rich seasons of consum- 
mated work. This summer in the ballet 
workshop at Jacob’s Pillow where Dolin and 
Markova have a summer camp, he will carry 
on as before. His most ambitious plans for 
the future revolve about the spectacle he 
would like to do on the Sibelius En Saga. 
The subject of the Finnish people and their 
culture is perhaps the one thing in the world 
which is certain to make him quiver with 
passion. He can talk, and does, for two 
hours about their Magyar origins, their mel- 
ancholy country, the difhculty of man earn- 
ing his bread from the tilling of the soil in 
the far North, and the similarity between 
their music and that of the Russians. Apro- 
pos of this project, a spectacle drama on the 
Finns, he went to Finland in 1936 to speak, 
if he could, with Sibelius. He could, and did. 
Sibelius was happy to see him, chatted gaily 
with him for hours, and offered him the 
hospitality of his home, of all Finland, in 
fact. This interview with Sibelius remains 
one of the shining spots in his life. He has 
never since quite abandoned this project. 
Perhaps En Saga is the next Tudor Ballet. 

Now and then you can spy him walking 
on 57th Street between studio and home, ab- 
sorbed in what has absorbed most of his 
waking hours since he was sixteen years old. 
That is a long time for a single absorption. 
His scholarly appearance rouses no interest 
in the passerby; he lacks mannerism or 
glamour. He is a picture of a matter-of- 
fact man walking down the street minding 
his own business: the business of chore- 
ography. 
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YOUR AGE IS WHAT YOU 


MAKE IT 
(Continued from page 16) 

After becoming a star in her own right 
(she was the first to do a shoulder stand on 
a galloping horse) Josephine de Mott mar- 
ried and retired. With her husband she 
spent a couple of years in Alaska during 
the gold rush days, living for months on end 
in frozen wastes far from any human con- 
tact other than her husband and his partner. 
During that time she lived many real life 
dramas which the movies would probably 
discard as too improbable, but which she 
incorporated into a series of articles she 
wrote for McCall’s Magazine (1928) under 
the title “A Woman's Story of the Gold 
Rush.” 

Later, while her husband was state repre- 
sentative for his district, she lived a very 
social life and seemed to have put all 
thoughts of her profession away from her. 
There was a period there of almost twenty- 
five years—a span so long that most women 


would have thought to bridge the gap and 


grasp again the earlier successes would have 
been impossible. But not Josephine de Mott 
Robinson! Diagnosing her restlessness as the 
need for her former life, she began limber- 
ing and stretching exercises with a chair for 
a barre and nerves screaming with anxiety 
lest the servants see and scoff at her. It was 
a long, uphill pull, but finally she knew that 
she again had her body under control. Then 
she turned to riding, daring to attempt again 


the feats which had once made her famous. 


When she knew she was ready she went to 
Barnum and Bailey—and they engaged her 
immediately. And that must have been at 
least fifteen years ago! 

Today, Mrs. Robinson exercises just as 
assiduously as any ballerina. She casually 
does fifty stretches fo. each part of her 


body to every thirty that her proteges are 
able to do. “I would rather practice than 
anything else,” she remarked, “but don’t think 
I'm not human. There are times when I 
say to myself ‘one day won't matter, I'll just 
skip it’ and then that frightens me. I wouldn't 
think of not washing my face some day, why 
should I be less careful of the rest of my 
body ?” 

The average girl, today, does not know 
where her feet are on the floor, she asserts. 
And this gives her cause for great concern. 
“I really think ballet is an essential for all 
people and all things,” she says, “and debu- 
tantes certainly need it to make their feet 
pretty !”’ 

As if a daily schedule of teaching posture, 
exercise, vitality and a generally better un- 
derstanding of walking is not enough for one 
person, Mrs, Robinson is now studying acro- 
batic with Sam Abdullah at the Jack Stanly 
school. “It is all because a reporter from 
Pic, after making pictures of me one day 
wanted to know if I didn’t have any tricks. 
I have never studied acrobatic and decided 
I. would begin. However, when I mentioned 
it to a doctor friend he tried so tactfully to 
discourage ‘a woman of my age’ that it 
made me mad. There is that age question 
again! So I asked Sammy (Abdullah) if he 
would take me as a pupil—and here I am!” 

‘“‘Remember this,” she warned as we parted, 
“your body will be with you all your life.” 
Isn't that reason enough to take care of it? 
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FLIGHTS BEYOND THE 


HORIZON 
(Continued from page 15) 


may be historical, but the tempo of the move- 
ment is of the present. Movement has to be 
of to-day, in order to be understood by us 
now. In years to come, movement will 
change as it has changed in the last twenty- 
five years—even in the last three years. 

Martha Graham and all great dancers, 
like eminent poets, see this world and its 
people in a tremendous range of qualities 
and moods, from vibrant depths to imagina- 
tion’s zenith. They feel a strong need to tell 
the world about the vast beauties and duties 
available to all, in proportion to each in- 
dividual’s sensibilities. 

But at the same time, they are realists in 
the knowledge that all of this cannot be 
accomplished in self-expressional orgies, It 
can only be projected with the cold labor of 
technical skill and emotional restraint. 

To speak of Martha Graham's works, will 
hint at the immensity of her creative genius 
and delicate sensitivity toward her environ- 
ment and other influences upon her life. 

Martha Graham was deeply affected by 
the poems and life of Emily Dickinson. For 
months she read and reread the words and 
thoughts and responded to the metres and 
rhymes of the poetess. When she understood 
the essentials of the emotional qualities of 
this also sensitive, imaginative and intelli- 
gent woman, she wanted the dance-world to 
feel these qualities through the medium of 
the dance. 

After a year of research, planning and 
creating, her work resulted in a comprehen- 
sive and emotionally moving theatre piece— 
Letter To The World, which Martha 
‘Graham added to her successes this year. 

Poetry was Emily Dickinson’s /etter to the 
world. Her words breathed New England 


life—her reactions to her environment. It 
exuded the tragedy of the loss of her lover 
and the consequent need for happiness to be 
found in the intensity of work. 

Martha Graham understood the imagina- 
tive world of Emily Dickinson and built a 
legendary rather than a factual theatre piece 
upon it. 

The real Emily Dickinson was not por- 
trayed by any one character, but each con- 
tained the essentials of some one aspect of 
her. 

The One Who Dances (Martha Graham 
danced this part), the One Who Speaks, also 
The Children, The Fairy Queen and The 
Young Girl were extensions of her own self 
from childhood to maturity. The Ancestress, 
which symbolized her fear of death, was also 
the concrete expression of the puritan back- 
ground. March and other men were exten- 


sions of Emily Dickinson’s gesture toward 


happiness, toward the lover she lost. 

The combination of the poetry quoted by 
the One Who Speaks and the dance move- 
ments of the rest of the characters gave an 
impact that left one deeply stirred and well 
acquainted with Emily Dickinson. 

Another composition—Every Soul Is a Cir- 
cus was suggested by a line from a poem 
by Vachel Lindsey. The process was not in 
any way similar to that of Letter To The 
W orld. 


The words: 
“Every soul is a Circus 
Every mind is a tent 
Every heart is a sawdust ring 
Where the circling race is spent” 


suggested to Martha Graham a satirical idea 
woven around a silly woman who emotes 
before an imaginary spectator with antics 
which were so ineffectual as to be amusing 
and revealing of human weaknesses. 

This silly woman lived a life of confusion, 
vacillating between emotional responses to- 
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selected cannot be returned. 


said the Duchess 


as she cut the Bishop's throat 
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So... "Damn", said the Ballet Mistress as she raised the bloody knife 
. .- Now, you take over there, and good luck ! 


ward the whip-hand of a strong character 


(the husband?) who was represented in the 


form of a ring-master of the circus, and the 
spectacular antics of a pretty acrobat (the 
other man in a triangle?). | 

It took a year to plan and complete the 
action of this work. One has only to see it to 
recognize it as a piece of satirical perfection 
with lasting quality. : 

Removing herself from the influence of 
anything but childhood memories of her life 
in New Mexico, Martha Graham composed 
El Penitente. 

El Penitente had all the color of New 
Mexico and it had the religious feeling of 
the Penitentes. But naturally it could not 
have any of the actual religious rites, since 
no one ever sees them. 

Martha Graham’ knew these _ people, 
through having lived among them and knew 
that they believed in salvation through 
penance—even flagellation. 

With these essentials she developed a 
Mystery Play with three characters: The 
Penitent, the Christ Figure and the Mary 


Figure which was presented in three aspects: 


the Virgin, Magdalen and Mother. 

The drama ended with a Festival Dance 
which had no ritualistic content and is more 
likely a quality of New Mexico, as Martha 
Graham remembered it, than a part of the 
life of the Penitentes. 

Martha Graham and every fine artist con- 
tributes something to humanity. It remains 
with us to find the full value of those con- 
tributions. Persons of genius see much far- 
ther beyond the horizon than we do. From 


them we can learn what they see. And when 


we have learned all they know, we must go 
on and search farther beyond the horizons 
ourselves. 

Life cannot hold out a mirage. Eternity 
challenges us to seek new goals. Living 
stimulates the endeavoring again. 


LULLY, UNIFIER OF BALLET 
(Continued from page 17) 
abled Beauchamps to introduce the elements 
of verticality and elevation as well as hori- 
zontal motions in the ballet. The court dances 
of the time had been mostly basse danses or 
terre a terre, that is feet barely leaving the 
ground, unless there was a whole dance made | 
of grotesque jumps. Beauchamps introduced 
graceful elevation and laid the foundation 
for the five basic positions as well. To see 
Beauchamps’ dances today would probably 
be uninteresting, but he undeniably made a 
great advance in his day by establishing the 
technique on which all succeeding dancers 
have relied. He could not have done it with- 
out the help of Lully because before Lully, 
Beauchamps never had a chance to show his 

wares. 

In addition to unifying the ballet form, 
Lully also perfected the performers. “The 
dancers were not drunk six nights a week, 
and the musicians played with incredible 
precision,’ a contemporary has told us. Lully 
enforced discipline and untiringly rehearsed 
the artists daily for several weeks before the 
performance. As a result his fame spread all 
over Europe and he was acknowledged as 
the greatest composer of his day. Berlioz is 
the only other French musician to have ap- 
proached Lully’s fame. Indeed Lully was not 
the revolutionist that Berlioz was, but he 
was the man for the job in the seventeenth 


century. (Continued on next page) 
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VIA THE GRAPE VINE 
(Continued from page 22) 


. . « We hear Piscator is to do a ballet at 
the School of Social Research, his wife di- 
recting . . . Margaret Severn, who under- 
went an operation recently, is now con- 
valescing. She has plans for a new group 
since severing ties with the Friendship House 
. . « At the reception for Valeska Gert, at 
the Kamin Bookshop, she demanded a “New 
Order” for the dance and performed in a 
black tunic in interesting, if grotesque, fashion 
. . . Hasoutra, the oriental dancer, after ten 
years abroad, is back in America, working 
as a receptionist in a museum! ... Slaven- 
ska’s movie offer is still open and Slavenska 
is still in New York ... The army, the navy 
and the marines will be in a frenzy to hear 
that the girl friend will be admitted free 


(one to a man) at Monte Proser’s Madison | 


Square dance carnival. Will there be enough 
room, or will they have to tear down a few 
hundred houses to accommodate the over- 
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LULLY, UNIFIER OF BALLET 
(Continued from page 30) 


In the seventeenth century all music was 


danceable, but by the ninteteenth century 


the musician had isolated himself from the 
dancer with what he called pure music. 
This led to a stagnation in dance forms and 
ultimately in music forms. The symphonic 
poem invented a century ago is the last new 
form. Recently twentieth century musicians 
like Stravinsky and Milhaud and dancers 
and Choreographers like Fokine and Mas- 
sine have been leading us back to that fu- 
sion of theatrical acts which was achieved in 
the baroque age by Lully, who replaced the 
polyphonic music of the renaissance with new 
ideas of form—forms which were good for 
music and dance. Today we need another 
set of forms which will be appropriate for 
music and the dance. By paying more at- 


‘tention to danceability of the music and 


unity we can enrich dancing and music to- 
gether, thus achieving in our own day as 
great a revolution in art as Lully and Beau- 
champs made in theirs. It is important 
to remember that advance is not made by 
adding and superadding frills to an old 
machine, but rather by starting fresh with a 
new structure, incorporating to be sure the 
basic improvements of the last, but not re- 
peating its faults. That is how Lully and 


Beauchamps worked, that is how would-be - 


revolutionists should work today. 
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